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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, 


WORN OUT LANDS AND PINE 
PLAINS. 

Some time since we made some remarks 
on the subject of rennovating worn out lands, 
and gave extracts from Mr. Stabler’s prize 
essay on the subject, which was published in 





the American Farmer. In the last No. of the 
Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, we find some re-| 


marks upon the same subject, from the pen of | 


its Editor, Ex-Governor Hill, who gives, in| 


a brief article, the mode he has adopted in| 





PLANTING AND TRANSPLANT= 
ING EVERGREENS. 

Those who wish to raise evergreens from 
the seed, such as firs, pines, cedar, spruce, 
&e., should be preparing for the business 
now. Many of the seeds, such as that of the 
cedar or arbor vite, do not hecome thorough- 
ly ripened until somewhat later in the season 
than the present date; but if the cones be 
gathered and laid away a short time they will 
ripen. The seeds may be sown on the sur- 
face of the ground or hed where you wish 
to have them, and if it be frozen, some sand 
or earth obtained from a pit or that has been 
laid by, may be scattered over them, so as to 
cover them slightly. A very little covering 
will be sufficient. Just enough to keep thein 


from being blown away by the winds or 


washed away by the rains or melting snows. 
If itis not convenient to sow such seeds now, 
they may be kept in sand, and laid away in a 
box where they may freeze, or, at any rate, 


TRUE PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING. VARIETIES OF MILK. 
If persons engaged in this pursuit would, As far as we know, no nation uses the milk 
only use that sense which God has provided of any carnivorous animal, There is no rea- 
ther with, and which 1s generally styled son for believing that the milk of this order 
common, the business would be divested of a | of animals would be either disagreeable or 
great deal of its mystery. Some people will unwholesome; but the ferocity and restlessness 
say that it is much easier to find out what is | of the creatures will always present an obsta- 
wrong than to say what is right; and this is |cle to the experiment. The different milks 
true to a certain degree; but regarding the of those animals with which we are acquaint- 
cultivation of the land, there are certain invi- ved agree in their chemical qualities, aud is 
olable principles which should always be kept confirmed by the fact, that other animals be- 
in view; and these I will endeavor to enu- side man can be nourished in infancy by the 
merate. ‘The first that strikes me is the | milk of every distinct species. Rata and lev- 
clearing of the ground; it is absurd to think |erets have been suckeled by cats, fawns by 
| of trying to grow grain under trees in a wood, | ewes, foals by gouts, and man, in all stages of 
_nor is it sufficient to take away a part of them “his existence, has been nourished by the milk 
| —I mean, of course, with the idea of perfec- lof various animals, except the carnivorous. 
tion, For instance, suppose you have 50 trees | ‘The milk of the mare is inferior in oily mat- 
‘on an acre; that is, about one to every three | ter to that of the cow, but it is said to contain 
square rods; the soil capable of bearing 50 | more sugar, and other salts. The milk of the 
bushels of wheat, or 1 bushel to each tree;|ewe is as rich as that of the cow in oil, but 
and suppose that you Gut down 49 of them, | contains less sugar than that of the other an- 
you will only be able to grow 49 bushels, in-|imals. Cheese made of ewe milk is still used 





y 
' 


absorbed into the system, and consequently 
the next milking will be so much the less in 
quantity. But another reason why every 
drop of milk should be taken away, is to be 
found in the well-known faet that the last 
milk is doubly as good asthe first milk— 
hence, if not removed, there is not merely 
equal, but double loss. 2. Milking should 
be conducted with skill and tenderness—all 
chucking or plucking at the teats should be 
avoided. A gentle and expert milker will not 
only clear the udder with greater ease than a_ 
rough and inexperienced person, but will do. 
so with far more comfort to the cow, which | 
will stand pleased and quiet, placidly chewing 
the cud, and testifying by her manner and | 
attitude that she experiences pleasure rather 
than annoyance from the operation. Cows | 
will not yield their milk to a person they dis- | 
like or dread. I have taken some trouble to’ 
acquire the art of milking, in order that 1) 
might be able to describe it. You take the 


—_— — 


eye,” to meet the early beams of the morning 
sun; and then also “winking Mary-buds begin 
tu ope their golden eyes.” The crocus, tulip, 
convolvulus, and many others, close their 
blossoms at Uifferent hours towards evening, 
some to open them again, others never, The 
condrille of the walls opens at eight in the 
morning, and closes forever at four in the 
afternoon. Some plants seem to be wide 
awake all night, and to give out their perfume 
then only, or at night-fall. Many of the jes- 
samines are most fragrant during the twilight; 
the olea fragrans, the daphne adorata, and the 
night stock, reserve their sweetness for the 
midnight hour, and the night flowering sirius 
turns night into day, It begins to expand its 
magnificent sweet-scented blossom in the twi- 
light, it is full blown at midnight, and closes, 
never to open again, with the dawn of day: 
these are ‘‘the bats and owls of the vegetable 
kingdom.” (Mrs. Somerville. 


URINE="ITS MEDICAL PROP- 
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the cultivation of the pine plains land in his: 
vicinity. He has been remarkat , 
y markably SUCCESS” | spring. It may seem rather useless to some 


ful in this business, and as this kind of land to take the trouble of sowing such seeds here 

is coming into use more and more among us, | when we can go out into the forest and obtain 

as population increases, it may be useful to Ln many young trees of the kind as we may 
, 

er ° of our readers, if we give an abstract want. It is true that we can obtain them, in 

of his method. 


ot /nature’s nursery, of all sizes; but it is also 
He lays great stress on deeply stirring the | . r 

: /true that we do not always find them growing 
earth, and he has used the subsoil plough on | 


‘ : 'on a soil similar to the one we wish to trans- 
these light lands with great benefit. 


; We plant them into, and that the change of soil 
gather this from some former remarks, where- | Mics telllile ‘deal ff ‘ 
. 7 : ral quite an effect upon their chances 
in he states that he bas stirred the soil this Lal Melon atid demanhnal shale acagetin OF ties 
way, fifteen inches in depth, and that the | ad 8 y 


' * 
ido live. 


crepe; Satin sone ee imctanee, growing on | While on the subject of transplanting, we 
such deeply stirred fields, withstood the drouth | may give you, in short, the advice of L 


better than the same species of crop placed on | Scdiast, Hen. af Wesese, 38. atieGend 
the same kind of land, ploughed only to the | oe 1S we 


ordinary depth. by experiment that a large portion of the soil 


H k f th . transplanted with the tree greatly increased 
pe aeny ies sb peas. ay ™ np minera™ the chances of its living. He says your ever- 
manures in conjunction with anima manures | vreens will flourish exactly in proportion to 


Perey ctablen, nod giving to the me | the quantity of soil allowed to the roots. By 
8 Se a ee ee preparing the holes for setting them now, and 


what is desired by the farmer. — 
; oy he fa — : \digging a trench also around the trees to be 
He is now using, he says, in the creation of | . 
; . . |moved as soon as the earth around them is 
his compost heaps, lime, ashes and salt. His) : . 
iiNgine isufficiently frozen to cling to the roots, they 

leached ashes cost him six cents per bushel, | 

may be taken up and transported on sleds or 


unleached ones ten cents. i im | : 
° ncents, His salt costs bim |low carts, and thus planted out with every 
thirty-three cents per bushel. 


{not become too dry, and then sown in the 





stead of 50—the annual waste or cost of that 
tree being the value of one bushel of wheat, 
or whatever crop might have been on the 3 
rods of ground which that tree monopolized. 
Therefore, if it is necessary to clear the land 
before you can grow gruin, it is reasonable 
jand self-evident that it should be entirely 
| cleared, every fractional part you leave doing 
| injury in its degree. 
‘he next point to notice is the dryness or 
wetness of the soil; see if the stagnant water 
is sufficiently near the surface to do injury to 
the crops, even by capillary attraction, which, 
science tells us, will raise water 4 feet—and 
_ practice has shown that it must not be nearer; 
therefore, if the stagnant water be nearer 
| than 4 feet, drain it to that depth. It is ab- 
jsurd to attempt to cultivate land against so 
| powerful an enemy as water. Thirdly, we 
‘consider ‘‘the pulverization of the soil.” 
Ought it to be pulverized at all? To this 
question I think our common sense will give 
an answer in the affirmative, so that the plant 
may more easily expand its roots to seek for 
nourishment in the soil, which soil and which 
pulverization should extend as far as the roots 





in England and Scotland, but it is gradually 
| being disused. ‘The milk of the ass approach- 
es that of human milk in several of its quali- 
ties. ‘To this resemblance it owes its use by 
invalids in pulmonary complaints, but it has 
no particular virtue to recommend its prefer- 
ence, and is only prescribed by nurses.— 
Goat’s milk perhaps stands next to that of the 
cow in its qualities; itis much used in South- 
ern Europe. It affords excellent cheese and 
butter, its cream being rich, and more copious 
than that from cows. Camel’s milk is em- 
ployed in China, Africa, and, in short, in all 
those countries where the animal flourishes. 
It is, however, poor in every respect, but still 
being milk, it is invaluable where butter is not 
to be procured. ‘The milk of the sow resem- 
bles that of the cow, and is used at Canton 
and other parts of China. ‘The milk of the 
buffalo is also like that of the cow, though 
the two animals belong to different species, 
Every preparation of milk, and every separ- 
ate ingredient of it is wholesome; milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, fresh curds, whey, skimmed 
milk, butter-milk, &c. Butter-milk and whey 





of the plant; but is it common sense to think 
that 5 or 6 inches only is the distance that the | 


will undergo a spontaneous vinous fermenta- 
tion if kept long enough, and alcohol can be 
distilled from it. ‘The Tartars, it is well 


teat in your palm, enclosing it gradually in ERTIES. 

your fingers, tighter below than above; but | Messrs. Eptrors: As yet I have discov- 
not absolutely tight anywhere—a portion of | ered nothing in your paper in regard to the 
the upper part of the hand—the thumb is up- | yajue of this medical agent; and presuming 
permost—embraces a portion of the udder, | gom that fact 


, as wellas from my observa- 
and the whole hand is drawn gently down- 


, tion of the practice of men around me, that 
wards, towards the extremity of the teat, be-| jts nature is but very little understood by our 


tween the thumb and the forefinger; very farmers, | have hopes of doing some good by 
little practice enables the milker to do this communicating the information that I possess 
with ease, rapidity, and tenderness. I need | jn regard to it. lL attach very great impor- 
not say let the hands be carefully washed be-| tance to its use under a great variety of cir- 
fore each milking; but I dare say it is seldom | cumstances; and so much that for the preser- 
thought necessary to wash the cow’s teats. | vation of the health of my hogs and cate, I 
This, nevertheless, should be done, and it will | would not dispense with it, for any consider- 
then be found that the milk will flow more | ation. 1 was first led to suspect its value, by 


freely with any teats than if you wet them | the recollection of an old fact of a horse jock- 
with the milk; at least, I find it so, and think | ey whom I once knew, using great quantites 
inyself an expert milker. | of it in the treatment of old “racks” that he 

We now require to consider when the cows | was in the habit of ‘picking ap, reviving, and 
are lo be milked—a question again resolving | peddling off for horses.” ‘That it has value, 
itself into two minor ones, viz., at what hours, | | have always understood; but that fact con- 
and how often? ‘The orvlinary practice is, to| nected with its circumstances, led me to look 
milk cows twice daily—at about 5 o’clock in| to jt for far more healing virtue than the 
the morning, or, in winter, as soon after day-| world knew of. I accordingly commenced 
light as possible, and again at the same hour | jts use; and three or four years of experience 
in the afternoon, thus leaving 12 hours’ inter- | and close observation have satisfied me that I 
val between each milking. Some recommend did even under-estimate its power, And I 
milking three times daily during the summer | believe, now, that the blind staggers, murrain, 
months, stating as their reason that cows are | and horn ail—very prevalent complaints in 





He.designs 0.400 this coupest ‘apen pins prospect of success. ‘Trees of considerable 

: size may thus be transferred from one place 
to another with success. Even when trans- 
planted in this manner, it may be necessary — 
at apy rate, not wholly useless—to water 
thein occasionally during the first summer, 
especially if they have been taken from a wet 
or moist situation. ‘They should also be de- 
fended from cattle, for, although they will not 
browse or crop them, they delight to hook 
and rub their heads and horns against them, 
whether out of a love of mischief or by way 
of making their toilette with such fragrant 
apparatus, we have never ascertained. We 
once had a dozen or two of young firs, that 
were growing finely, completely ruined in 
this way. 


plains, next spring, which have been subsoil- 
ed, and they are added to black muck. 

Of this compost he proposes to use twenty 
loads per acre, aided by two hundred pounds | 
of guano, mixed in a like quantity (two bun-| 
dred pounds) of gr8und plaster, sowed over | 
the ground, and harrowed in. In this way, | 
he intends to dress twenty acres for potatoes, | 
which have already been ploughed, and so| 
sanguine is he that if the crop be planted by 
the 15th of May, that he will warrant them 
free from rot at a premium of two per cent. | 
on the cost of labor and manure, and that by 
the stirring of fifteen inches in depth, the 
drouth of next suinmer will not affect the field 


so soon as it will the shallow ploughed bard- 


pan soils in the immediate neighborhood. 


He observes that when this land shall have | pug Miter. 
received its first dye quantity of compost, | summer witness, in a Western State, toa 





A suRE Way TO PROTECT THE BEE FROM 
Messrs. Epvitor—lI was this 


such as we are preparing for it, in two and/contrivance for protecting the bee from the 
three years’ application, it may be made sure | miller, which was novel to me, and, indeed, 
for a three or four shift rotation forever, with | to the contriver himself, until it struck his 
at least as much profit from the amount of| mind in the beginning of the season. 


labor and extent of manure, as any other 


equal number of acres. 


He proposes the following rotation of crops 


Thinking it may be a novelty to all your 
readers, I will give a description of it: 
The contrivance I witnessed was this: “A 


for this land, viz: After the first preparatory | hee-house 8 feet square and 8 feet high, sur- 


course, would be, the first year, Indian corn 
or potatoes—second, oats, barley, or winter 
rye, in all cases accompanied with the earlier 
red clover, sowed with a bushel of ground 
plaster to the acre—third, and perhaps fourth 
year, pasturage or mowing, the same shift to 
be pursued ad infinilum. 

He estimates the yield of hay to the acre to 
be, for the first year, at least two tons, and 


the ploughing in, during the fall or spring, of 
the second growth of clover will be almost 


mounted by a roof running up into a spire, 
with a weathercock. In the middle of each 
of the four sides of the house was a close 
fitting door of sufficient width and height to 
allow persons to enter with ease standing 
erect. Within was a series of three shelves, 
or platforms, one over the other, four feet 
square, supported by corner posts reaching 
from the ground to the top of the walls, and 
morticed perhaps into cross pieces from the 
top of the walls. These platforms would ac- 
commodate from 12 to 16 common hives. In 


equal to a common coating of manure, so/|the day time all these doors were fastened 
that in the second course much less manure|open, but as soon as the bees were in at 


will suffice for the largest crops, than was re-|evening, they were closed. Early in the 


quired in the beginning. 

Two acres of this clover, he states, will be 
sufficient for the pasturage of a cow through 
the summer. 

From some experiments tried by us some 
years ago, and from observations among those 
who have had such lands to cultivate, we 
have not a doubt that the course recommend- 
ed by Gov. Hill, will succeed as well on any 
of the light plain lands in this State, as it does 
with bim. 

We have large tracts of such lands on our 
seaboard, and also in the interior, near the 
margins of some of our rivers. And instead 
of letting them go “common,” as it is called, 
if enclosed and cultivated as above recom- 
mended, they will prove as profitable as any 
lands that are cultivated. It is true that they 
are not so retentive as the clays or clayey 
loams. ‘They require to be turned over often- 
er, and more often dressed with suitable ma- 
nures—but then they return the capital so ex- 
pended, sooner than the other lands, and are 
vastly more easy to work. The difference in 
the wear and tear of farming tools, and the 
strength of team required to cultivate the two 
kinds of soils, is largely in favor of the pine 
plains land. Let those who have such lands, 
avd bave turned them out as too barren to 


meddle with, try one acre faithfully, and note 
the results. 


morning they were again thrown open, and 
the little prisoner let forth to his toil. In the 
winter the doors are to be kept locked, except 
when access is wanted to the hive.” 

By the means above stated, the miller was 
kept completely from the hives. He would 
often be seen coming round in the evening, 
and knocking in vain for admittance. One 
morning, indeed, I believe a few millers were 
found in the house, when the doors had been 
closed at too late an hour in the evening pre- 
vious. But they had evidently found them-, 
selves entirely in the dark, and had done no 
mischief. It is obvious that the house, with 
its internal arrangement, could be of any size 
that common sense may dictate. 

(N. Y. Farmer. 





Fatrenine animacts, A memoir was read 
to the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, by M. 
M. Dumas, Boussingault, and Payan, “Of 
researches on the fattening of animals, and 
on the formation of milk.” These philoso- 
phers announce their belief that fatty matters 
are formed in plants alone; and they thence. 
pass, ready formed, into the bodies of herbi- 


and so passing into the blood; that the first 


volatile fatty acids—in opposition to Liebig, 


We thiok they will be willing to. continual Ee a eT fat 0 the Sugar or 


the improvements afterwards. 








Exormous cHaix. Probably the largest 
chain ever sent out of i was inanu- 
factured by Messrs. Bailey, chain manufac- 
turers, from whose warehouse it was removed 


on ‘Tuesday cipal Gane tok te eat es Senet cow , 


a firm in Liverpool. [t was a link 


intended for the use of an ineline; its length: 


starch of the food. In confirmation of their 
show that hay contains more per 
is matter than is produced 


3 










was 2,400 yards, or rather more than oneand | and 


one-third of a mile, and its ’ 





roots of plants extend. I will not take ad-| known, prepare large quantities of spirituous 
_vantage of a few facts that have been noticed | drinks from mare’s milk. 


of the immense depths that roots descend, but | 
merely appeal to common sense and ask 
whether it is not reasonable to suppose that CORN FOR FODDER. 
the roots beneath extend as far as the plants| Wearenot aware that any one in our neigh- 
above the soil, and if so, ought not the soil | porhood has tried the experiment of raising 
to be pulverized to that extept, viz: about 4 | corn expressly for fodder,—but having read 
feet? of its succes elsewhere, we last spring deter- 
The first expense of this, I am aware, ren- | mined to make the attempt. We accordingly 
ders it almost impracticable; but this I cannot enriched one acre of sward land with twenty- 
help. I cannot alter the true principles of | five ox loads of manure from the cow house, 
nature. I must assert, with common sense, plowed and planted about the 25th of May. 
that the deeper you pulverize, the more you | '[‘he kind of corn was the “Ohio gourd seed,” 
move in a right direction. W.G.G. jy large variety. It was scattered thickly in 
[Gard. Chronicle. ] drills, which were three feet apart. It was 


[Scientific American. 





| CARE OF SHEEP. 

| A “Practical Farmer,” writing to the Ger- 
/mantown Telegraph, gives the following prac- 
| tical directions for the care of sheep: 

‘‘An opinion prevails in some sections that 
sheep require no water during the winter, and 
‘that they actually do better without than with 
it. This, however, is a great mistake and one 
‘that not unfrequently gives rise to serious 
losses. When permitted, sheep though they 
are capable from their peculiar structure and 
‘habits of subsisting a longer time probably 
‘without water than any other domestic ani- 
‘mal, will drink from four to eight timesa day, 
| and with evident advantage, particularly dur- 
\ing winter, when they are necessarily re- 
stricted to dry and indigestible food, which 
naturally engenders thirst, and requires much 
drink to render the economy of digestion and 
assimilation sufficiently rapid and perfect to 
insure a continuance of thrift and health. 
When practicable, there should always be a 
watering trough in the shed or yard, to which 
the animals can at all times have a free access, 
without mingling with cattle or larger stock, 
as they are liable to be injured by the latter, 
especially when with young. When there is 
a pump in the yard, as there always should 
be—the trouble attending such an arrange- 
ment, is comparatively slight, even where the 
sheep and cattle yards are, as they ought to 
be, distinct. From twenty-five to thirty sheep 
are as many ascan be well kept in one en- 
closure. When the number exceeds this, un- 
less special care be had to secure the most 
perfect ventilation, the animals are liable to 
contract diseases, and never do so well as 
when confined in smaller flocks. On taking 
sheep from the pastures, in autumn, the sud- 
den change from green to dry food often 
operates detrimentally, which is sufficiently 
evinced by the loss of appetite and consequent 
emaciation evinced, and which is often attri- 
buted, erroneously, to disease. As soon as 
they are taken from the ranges, a couple of 
messes of potates should be given them daily 
for a week or so, gradually lessening the 
quantity as they become accustomed to, and 
acquire 8 relish for other food. By adopting 
this plan, and allowing them a liberal supply 
of salt and water, their vigor will remain un- 
impaired, and the change rendered unavoid- 
able by circumstances, will be productive of 
no unpleasant results.” 





Benerit OF SALT IN THE FOOD OF SHEEP. 
From some experiments made at the Agricul- 
tural Institute, at St. Germain, in France, it 
appears that the sheep, which gained in 
weight three and one fourth pounds a month, 
increased double that amount in the same 
length of time, when about one tenth of an 
ounce of salt was added to the ot each 
per day. ; ° 

Russian peer in Enxccann. A vessel late- 
ly arrived at London from Archangel, with 
797 tierces of beef, 15 barrels of ox tongues, 
and other productious of the Russian Em- 
pire ¢ wee + a Ye C 











hoed once, plastered, and cultivated twice 
without hilling. ‘The following extract from 
our ledger shows the result: 
EXPENSES. * 
Hauling out 25 loads of manure at 87) 
ets. per day, - - - - 
Plowing 1 day with horses at $1.25 per 


$2.624 


i eee Se 1,25 
Harrowing do. do. - - = 1,25 
2 1-2 days planting at 62 1-2 cts. 1.56 


5 days hoeing and plastering, - = 8.12% 
150 Ibs. plaster at $9 per ton, - 1.35 
2 days cultivating at 87 1-2cts. - - 1.75 
5 days harvesting, with ox team I day, 3.374 





$16,284 
CROP. 

6 1-2 tons of fodder equal, if not alto- 
gether superior, to the best hay, at $6 
perton, - - - = = 

Subtractexpenses, - - 16.28% 





Profit, - - - - $282.71} 

We say the fodder is equal to the best hay 
for several reasons. Ist. ‘There were no ears 
on it on account of its being so thickly planted. 
AJl the sugar, starch, &c., which would have 
formed the grain consequently remained in the 
stalk, and we found that after being cut and 
stooked in the field fur six weeks, the dried 
stalk would yield, on being twisted, a syrup 
almost as sweet as molasses. Itis, therefore, 
rich feed, and the cattle were so fond of it 
that they would leave clover six inches high 
to getatit. 2d. ‘The height to which it grew 
was about 8 feet, and us the stalks were very 
thick in the rows, they did not exceed an av- 
erage of three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 
As we shall cut it all up with a machine, we 
do not expect to lose a particle of it, as is al- 
ways the case with fodder which has borne 
ears. The crop obtained was not as great as 
the land could bear. If rich enough, 8 to 10 
tons of the large kind might be raised on an 
acre. 

It should be cut down when it has reached 
its full geowth—or when the few ears produced 
on the outside stalks are silking out—and al- 
lowed to wilt on the ground for a day or two 
before binding. Great care must be taken in 
curing it, or it will certainly heat in the mow, 
and fermentation having once occurred the 
stalks are useless for anything but manure. 


* We have charged the labor at what it actually cost 
us. Our help was hired by the month. 


[Vermont Agriculturist. 








MILKING COWS. 

This is a subject of too much importance 
to be passed over; and [ fear that I must add 
that it isa subject far too much neglected. 
The milking of cows resolves itself naturally 
inte two heads, viz., how to milk, and when 
















the three milkings are calculated to increase | 
the quantity of the secretion. Some even | 
recommend four milkings during that season. | 
There can be no question but that, when fed 

in proportion, such a constant demand would 

necessarily increase the quantity of milk se- 

creted; but then it is likely that the same 

causes might produce such a depression in 

the secretory system—naturally consequent 

upon unusual excitement—as would cause a 

decrease of milk in autumn and winter, in 

about equal ratio, [Ayr Agriculturist. 


ATMOSPHERE=-VEGETATION. 
‘I'he atmosphere supplies the vegetable cre- 


ation with the principal part of its food; plants 
extract inorganic substances from the ground, 
which are indispensable to bring them to ma- 
turity. The black and brown mould which is 
so abundant is the produce of decayed vege- 
tables. When the autumnal leaves—the spoil 
of the suminer—fall to the ground, and their 
vitality is gone, they enter into combination 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and con- 
vert it into an equal volume of carbonic acid 
gas, which consequently exists abundantly in 
every good soil, and is the most important 
part of the food of vegetables. This process 
is slow, and stops as soon as the air in the soil 
is exhausted; but the plough, by loosening 
the earth, and permitting the atmosphere to 
enter more freely, and penetrate deeper into 
the ground, accelerates the decomposition of 
the vegetable matter, and consequently the 
formation of carbonic acid. In loosening and 
refining the mould, the common earth-worm 
is the fellow-laborer of man. It eats earth, 
and after extracting the nutritious part, ejects 
the refuse, which is the finest soil, and may 
be seen lying in heaps at the mouth of its bur- 
row. So instrumental is this reptile in pre- 
paring the grounds, that it is said there is not 
a particle of the finer vegetable mould that 
has not passed through the intestines of the 
worm; thus the most feeble of living creatures 
is employed by Providence to accomplish the 
most important ends, The food of the vege- 
table creation consists of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, all of which plants ob- 
tain entirely from the atmosphere, in the form 
of carbonic acid gas, water, and ammonia. 
They imbibe these three substances, and after 
having decomposed them, they give back the 
oxygen to the air, and consolidate the carbon, 
water, and nitrogen into wood, leaves, flowers, 
fruit. When a seed is thrown into the 
ground, the vital principle is developed by 
heat and moisture, and part of the substance 
of the seed is formed into roots which suck 
up water, mixed with carbonic acid from the 
soil, decompose it, and consolidate the car- 
bon. In this stage of their growth, plants 
derive their whole sustenance from the ground. 
As soon, however, as the sugar and mucil- 
age of the seed appear above the ground, in 
the form of leaves or shoots, they absorb and 
decompose the carbonic acid of the atmos- 
phere, retain the carbon for their food, and 
give out the oxygen in the day, and pure car- 
bonic acid in the night. In proportion as 
plants grow, they derive more of their food 
from the air and less from the soil, till their 
fruit is ripened, and then their whole nourish- 
ment is derived from the atmosphere. Trees 
are fed from the air, after their fruit is ripe, 
till their leaves fall; annuals, till they die. 
Air-plants derive all their food from the at- 
mosphere. In northern and mean latitudes 
table i 


then after calving, and flush of milk, and that) some portions of the north-west—can get no 


hold of hogs and cattle thut are allowed to 
have it. I tried it first with a cow that was 
attacked with the horn distemper. She was 
soon to come in, and I felt afraid of the more 
powerful agents that are generally used— 
while the rapid progress of the malady warn- 
ed me of the danger of delaying relief until 
she dropped her calf. I gave it to ber freely 
and it cured her. Since that time! have 
given it, habitually, to my cattle, and have 
never had one attacked with any of the prev- 
alent diseases, nor had occasion to bleed them 
in the spring of the year to render them 
healthy. For three seasons of prevalence of 
dry murrain, my cattle have been entirely ex- 
empt from it, and urine is the only medicine 
that Ihave used during the time. | have 
found “‘white lye’? made with it, to be more 
efficient than any of the remedies advised to 
me by veterinarians, for curing swellings, 
cakes, sores, &c. on my cattle—while not the 
first one of my bogs that have been allowed 
the use of urine, has been attacked with any 
ailment; and the others have been no health- 
ier than other peoples. With these facts I 
ask every farmer to try it for himself. The 
medicine is simple, cheap—only to be saved 
when you have it—and, I have good reason 
for believing the most efficient preventive that 
can be used. Who will try it with their 
sheep? Dixon. 
Neosho, Dodge co. Wis., Aug. 1848. 
[Prairie Farmer. 


GAS FROM WATER. 

The Lonilon Mining Journal describes a 

method of manufacturing gas from water that 

differs from any we have heretofore seen, and 

appears perfectly practicable. The editor 

remarks: 

“We were much pleased with a descriptive 
lecture, at the Polytechnic Institution, accom- 
panied by a working model of a new hydro- 
carbon gas apparatus, patented by Mr. Ste- 

phen White, for the manufacture of gas from 
water and common tar or rosin, &c. The 
invention appears to be a valuable one, and 

was ably explained in its various points by 
Dr. Ryan, the able coadjutor of Mr. Isham 
Baggs at this Institution. The apparatus 
consits of three retorts placed in a stove, two 
of which are filled with charcoal and thin 
pieces of iron, and the other with iron caains 
hanging from a centre bar. ‘The two first 
retorts are from the decomposition of water, 
which is regularly supplied by means of a 
syphon pipe, passing through and into the 
centre of the retort; the water, in passing 
through the heated material, becomes convert- 
ed into pure hydrogen and peroxide of carbon. 
It then passes into the third retort, to receive 
its dose of bi-carburet of hydrogen, which is 
prepared from common tar, ot melted resin, 
or similar substances passing or dropping 
on the red-hot chain, from a cyphontube, 
which regulates its supply. ‘This causes the 
tar, or melted resin, to throw off an abun- 
dance of bi-carburet or hydrogen gas. The 
gases being mixed in this manner, are imme- 
diately conveyed into the gasometer for use, 
without any purifying vessels whatever, none 
being required. The great advantages arising 
from this inveotion appearto be the sinal!, 
required, and 

















d and the gas made, in any private man- 


churches, or manufactories, and oo 
scale, from 5 to 1,000 lights,or more, as 
as for cities and towns. Asa sanitary 
it cannot be too highly appreciated, 
on we consider the thousands who inhale 


— — 
but injuring the goods of jewellers, silver- 
smiths, and drapers, books, prints, pictures, 
furniture, and a variety of other articles. 
Che gas can be made and supplied at a price 
considerably less than that of coal gas. ‘Thus 
we see accomplished the foretelling of that 
eminent chemist and philosopher, the late Sir 
Humphrey Davy,—‘“that at some future time, 
gas would be generated from water for gen- 
eral purposes, surpassing coal gas in brilliancy 
and purity.” 


TRAVELING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Railway Chronicle, has the 
following statements relative to the extent and 
the hazards of railway traveliog in the United 
Kingdom: 

The number of passengers, according to 
the return recently published, who have trav- 
eled by railway during the half year ending 
/on the 30th of June last, amounted toe $6,330,- 
| 492—which is just about the population of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland—and some 
idea may be formed of the tide of human be- 
‘ings who have passed over the country, as 
Mr. Locke says, by means of two parallel 
pieces of iron, when we reflect that the official 
numbers actually represent the transmission 
of every man, woman and child in the United 
Kingdom, a certain distance, within the short 
period of six months, ata speed previously 
unattainable, and ina reduction of danger, 
considering the mass of human beings thus 
transferred, almost infinitesmal. Archimides 
is reported to have said, if he had standing 
ground he could move the globe, and though 
our modern engineers have not exactly at- 
tempted to work out that problem, they have 
| satisfactorily solved another, which e« few 
| Short years since would almost have been 
thought as visionary. The number of acci- 
| dents figure as 189; 90 resulted in death, and 
99 in injuries more or less severe. Of pas- 
\sengers, 6 unfortunately were killed and 60 
|hurt from no faelt of their own—a wonder- 
fully small proportion when we consider the 
enormous aggregate who now use this mode 
of locomotion; the remainder of the casual- 
ties is made up from accidents to railwoy ser- 
vants, laborers on the lines in construction, 
and persons who have taken this novel mode 
|of committing suicide, by precipitating them- 
selves from trains or into their way, but who, 
in fact, have as much to do with the safety of 
railway treveling as a man blowing out his 
a had to do with the safety of fire arms. 
Of the accidents to those regularly employed 
by the companies, a large proportion seems 
to have arisen from the carelessness of the 
men themselves, and we have no data as to 
the per centage, nor of the laborers; but 
when the nature of their work is tuken into 
account, we are surprised that there have not 
been more ceaths; and we have little doubt 
that many other employments would give a 
much higher rate of mortality and mutilation 
than railways, and it must also be recollected 
that when finished a great cause of damage 
is at once cut off, which just now, whilst so 
many are employed on the lines in construc- 
tion, must largely increase the average. Wo 
make these remarks without any wish for 
concealment of the number of accidents, and 
merely to call public attention to the real 
state of a question all are interested in; we 
urge no relaxation of any precaution that can 
tend to preserve life and limb, but when rail- 
ways and their directors are held up as a sort 
of public executioners, it becomes our duty to 
place the matter in its true light, and we 
boldly assert that the statement from which 
our figures are taken is a wonderful evidence 
of the comparative safety with which one 
million of people shift from town to town, 
and from village to village every week, or to 
bring the numbers to lower denominations, a 
host of 144,000 souls is daily on the move.” 




















Dreine. Secrets in dyeing are more easily 
kept than secrets in most other trades. Dyes 
usually require an intermediate substance 
called a “mordant.” ‘This word means a 
biter. This substance bites cloth and bites 
the dye, and so keeps them both together. If 
you dye a piece of cloth with any color with- 
out using a mordant, the color will come out 
on the Gost washing. ‘The great secret of 
dyeing is to find out what particular mordant 
is adapted to each particular dye; for differ- 
ent mordants will produce different colors, 
even with the same dye. If you dip a piece 
of cloth in a solution of alum, which is a very 
common mordant, and then dye it with cochi- 
neal, it will produce a beautiful scarlet, but if 
you dip it in oxide of iron, aod then dye it 
with cochineal, it will be a perfect black. 
Sometimes a color will be produced different 
from that of either the mordant or the dye. 
If you boil a piece of cloth in a blue mordant, 
ati then dip it in a yellow dye, the color pro- 
duced will not be either a blue or yellow, but 
a perfect green. [Exchange. 

Scizrce in tHe Kitcnen. Professor Lie- 
big, in a letter to Prof. Silliman, says: —‘The 
method of roasting is obviously the best to 
make flesh the most nutricious. But it does 
not follow that boiling is to be interdicted. If 
a piece of meat be put into cold water, and 


this heated to boiling, od boiled until it is 
“done,” it will become harder and have less 


taste, than if the same piece has been thrown 
into water already boiling. In the first case 
the marers grateful to the 2mell and taste, go 
into the extract—the soup; in the second, the 
albumen of the meat congulates from the sur- 
face inward, and envelopes the interior with 
a layer which is impregnable to water. In 
the latter case, the soup will be indifferent, 
but the meat delicious.” 


Sr. Louis, eighty years ago, was the site 
of a trader’s shantee; sixteen yoars ago, it 
contained five thousand souls; now it has forty - 
five thousand people, forty-five churches, anc 
twice as many steamboats; and five years 
hence the same will be said of its boat yards 
and iron factories. [Reveille. 


England pays to Holland, Belgium, and 
Holstein, oe $3,500,000 per annum for 
butter. . 

France produces annually 231 bush- 
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AUGUSTA, THURSDAY, ‘NOV. 23, 1848. 


GREAT INVENTION. 

An important improvement has just heen 
made in the spinning of wool, by two in- 
genious citizens of Kennebec, viz., Mr. Wim. 
C. Bates of Monmouth, and Mr. Stephen N. 
Tucker of Gardiner. Mr. Bates is a practi- 
cal machinist, and Mr. Tucker a wool spinver 
and manufacturer. 

It is known tc zhose who have worked in 
woolen factories, or observed their operation, 
that woel cannot, like cotton, be drawn out 
and then twisted, but that it must be drawn 
and twisted at one operation. This is now 
done by the means of jacks, which take wool, 
or roping which bas been prepared by the 
cards, and draw and spin it into threads of 
the required twist for warp or filling. We 
examined their invention the other day, and 
fiod that it is so constructed that, by a new 
and ingenious movement, the jacks may be 
wholly dispensed with, and the roping taken 
directly from the cards, drawn and twisted by 
one operation. The yarn appeared to be 
smoother and more evenly drawn by the new 
machine than by the “jacks.” It will be seen 
that this makes a very great saving in the 
cost of manufacturing woolens. 

An experienced manufacturer, at our re- 
quest, sums up the advantages of this ma- 
chine, which is called the ‘Bates & Tucker 
revolving draft wool spinner,” over other 
machinery for performing the same work, as 
follows. It being attached to the card, saves 
the room, power and labor which is required 
to run the jack. The cost of the revolving 
draft will be less than half that of the cost of 
the jacks necessary to do the same amount of 
work. 

‘There is also great advantage in the saving 
of waste, besides it draws a more perfect 
thread than by any other mode of spinning 
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Is LIGHT NECESSARY TO THE FORMATION OF 
nar.? We ask the above question for infor- 


mation, We have no recollection of ever| Atlas: 


having known any violent and sudden hail 


storms occurring in the night. We mean | {vr Proviterts Se) eri bn dicho, Reports 
such as come up in the summer, accompanied | 1, the bight of the 18th was thrown on der 
beam 


with wind and thunder, It is true that in the 
winter it is not uncommon iv our latitude to 
have a mixture of hail and sleet during the 


over the fences and forest trees. But this is 
different froma regular high-pressure hail 
storm, that comes dashing along on the back 
of a tornado, knocking the corn and the ap- 
ples and the window glass into shreds and 
fragments, and knocking the children down if 
they dare to pop out of doors. 

It is said by some that since the construc- 
tion of the electric telegraphs, with their 
wires stretching from ove end of the country 
to the other, hail storms have not occurred io 
their immediate neighborhood. Is this true? 
We would like to learn facts in regard to 
these questions, and if some of our friends, 
who are investigating meteorolpgical phe- 
nomena, will pay a little attention to them, 
and let us hear from them on the subject, we 
shall be much obliged to them. 


Kesnesec Teacuners’ Ixstirure. The 
fall session of this Institue commenced in this 
town week before last, and closed on Wednes- 
day of last week. ‘I'he session was a highly 
interesting one. Number of attendants, 230 
—males, 103; females, 127. Lectures before 
it were delivered by Win. H. Seavey, A. B. 
of Hallowell, Rev. Wheelock Craig of Port- 
land, Rev. J. Burnham of Augusta, Dr. Geo. 
Rawson of Massachusetts, Rev. Sylvester 
Judd of Augusta, W. G. Crosby, Esq., Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, H. K. Ba- 
ker, Esq., of Hallowell, and David Fales, 
A. B. of Augusta. 

Board of Instruetion. Wm. H. Seavey, 
Hallowell; Henry P. ‘Torsey, Readfield. 


Hallowell. 

Officers. Charles Hewins, President; Dana 
C. Hanson, Vice Presidem; John Hussey, 
Secretary. 


fier cutting away the foremast and throwing 
night at the close of « sow storm, 80 a8 t0/%ver a Hart of the deck load of cotton, and ar- 


form a crust upon the snow, and to glaze! rived at Nassau in char, 


'press, has our thanks for Boston journals 
Principals. J. W. ‘Tuck, and R. A. Rice, | received in advance of the mail. 







*SyiPpwRECK AND LOSS OF LIFE. The fol- 
lowing melancholy news we find in the Boston 


from Mobile 
Bark Winthrop of Augusta, eeheal 


ee Destine killed at the 
heel, and her officer 
cnbed overboard and lost. The bark ted, 


of her second offi- 
. "Nhe body of Capt. avidson was retaiv- 
of on teleaed aa or a days after the acci- 


dent and was then buried. ‘The second offi- 
rts having seen a 


cer of the Winthrop re 

bark to leeward at 6 A. M. on the 13th, steer- 
ing S., and on the 19th another vessel was 
astern, steering in a southerly direction. The 
latter was seen again on the following day, 
and supposed from her rig to be in much 
sane dismasted condition as the Winthrop. 


Capt. Davidsoo was formerly from Belfast, 
but for several years had resided in Augusta, 
where he leaves a wife and children to lament 
his melancholy fate. Mr. Burgess, the mate, 
‘also belonged to Augusta, and leaves a wife 
and children. 


Coxcert. ‘The lovers of good singing 
should bear in mind that the “New Branch 
Hutchinson Family,” assisted by the laughter- 
provoking Dodge, give one of their enter- 
tainments this (Wednesday) evening, at 
State-st. Chapel. If this branch partakes of 
the musical virtues of the original tree, its 
performances will give geveral satisfaction— 
even a twig would do it. 





Goney’s Lavy’s Boox for December is 
thus early upon our table, and an excellent 
number it is, in every respect. The “women 
folks” speak “right out” in praise of Mr. 
Godey, who caters so admirably for them. 
This magazine is for sale at Fenno’s and 
Gaubert’s. 


A. 8. Currixe, of Carpenter & Co's Ex- 








Hon. Dixon H. Lewis weighed five hundred 
pounds—with the coffin and its lining of lead 








now in use. 

Measures have beer taken to secure a pa- 
tent for the invention here, also in England 
and other countries. We see no reason why | 
it will not come into general use, and we 
hope be of pecuniary advantage to the ingen- 
jous and worthy inventors. 

Any thing that will reduce the expenses of 
manufacturing woolens, or any other fabrics, 
is valuable not only to the operatives but to 
ths community at large, for while it enables 
the operator to realize the usual profits, by 
the reduction of the cost of produciion it en- 
ables bim to sell to the consumer at prices 
reduced from former rates. 

Suscess to the universal Yankee nation, 
say we. We shouldn’t be at all surprised to 
see a machine made, by and by, of such 
wonderful powers that if you should drive a 
fiock of sheep into its hopper, they would 
come out, by a single turn of the wheel, so 
metamorpbosed that their fleeces would be 
made up into flannels and the best of broad- 
clothe, the carcases all roasted for the hungry 
tnau’s dinner, the “trotters” turned into glue, 
and the entrails into fiddle strings. 





Corree ws Liserta. The people of Libe- 
ria are turning their attention to raising coffee, 
which will, if properly encouraged, become 
quite an export from this young Republic. 
One of them has recently made a visit to this 
country. He states that he has a coffee or- 
ehard of eight acres containing four thousand 
trees. He estimates the produce of each tree 
to be twelve pounds, In that country he can 
dispose of it at present at fifteen cents per 
pound, ‘This is much higher than coffee gen- 
erally brings. Aliowing ten cents per pound, 
it would bring the produce of each tree up to 
$1 20, and for the product of bis whole or- 
ehard at these rates, he would reabize $4,800. 
Quite an income. If we were aslave we 
would “slope” for Liberia. 

They are also going into the culture of 
ginger and arrowroot for exportation, both of 
which articles grow luxuriantly in that coun- 
try. 





Warervitte Acapemy. We are indebt- 
ed to the Principal of this highly popular in- 
stitation for a catalogue of the officers and 
students for the academical year ending No- 
vember, 1848. It is very neatly printed by 
our friend Maxham of the Eastern Mail. 
"Nv be Board of Trustees are—Samuel Plaisted, 


one which everybody should have and read. 





It is now being published in numbers by T. 
Wiley, Jr., in Boston, who, as a publisher, 
stands in the foremost ranks. ‘Tbe first num- 
ber of this work we have received from the 
publisher, and it is a neat specimen of typog- 


raphy. Price, 25 cents per number—coin- | 


plete in eleven numbers. Agents for Augusta, 
E. Fenno and A. Gaubert, who have copies 
of this number for sale. 





Tue Bipperorn Tari-weexty Heratp 
has been enlarged and otherwise improved. 
Mr. Reed bas retired from the establishment, 
and Mr. E. P. Hill, who was wounded during 
the late campaign in Mexico, has stepped in. 
The Herald is well conducted, and is deserv- 
ing of liberal support, which it, no doubt, re- 
ceives. For that last notice of the Farmer, 
the editor of the Herald can “take our hat,” 
or draw on us for a sum sufficient to purchase 
one suitable for his head and years. Ours, 
perhaps, isa little too antiquated for one 
whose “‘market is not made.” 





Tue saLt Mountain. Jefferson was once 
greatly ridiculed for having made mention of 
a mountain of salt in the far west. It is now 
found that there is more than one formation 
of the kind in the country alludedto. Three 
hundred miles westerly from Fort Gibson, in 
Arkansas, isan immense salt rock, which is a 
remarkably pure formation of salt, and from 
which this article is obtained by merely scrap- 
ing it up. 





Earty syows. Western New York has 
beaten Down East this year in the early snow 
business. On the 7th they had a fall of eight- 
een inches of snow. ‘They have also had a 
fall at Louisville, Kentucky, this month, 
while we have had hardly enough to whiten 
the ground. 





A warmipea. The authorities of the city 
of Paris, have concluded to establish public 
warming places for the poor, who are unable 
to supply themselves with fuel. That's a 
good plan, and we hope that while they grow 
warm they will keep cool, and have no mor. 
insurrections. 





Inpra RUBBER LeGs. Artificial legs, made 
of vulcanized India rubber, have been made 
and used in England. They will be more 
springy than a natural one with the gout. 











M. D., President; Stephen Stark, Secretary; 
Zebulon Sanger, ‘Treasurer; Stephen Thayer, 
M. D., Jobnson Williams, Harrison A. 
Smith, Amasa Dingley, David Garland, Sam- 
uel Taylor, Jr., Edwin Noyes. ‘The In- 
structors are—James H. Hanson, A. M., 
Principal; Roxana F. Hanscom, Preceptress; 
Catharine A. Cox, teacher of music; Hannah 
N. C. Hanscom, Cyrus Nason, Richard H. 
Nott, Samuel H. Folsom, assistants. Num-. 
ber of students, 239—gentlemen, 114; ladies, 
325. Im the department of languages, 97; 
English department, 142. This academy, 


we are happy to learn, is in a flourishing con- | 


dition, It is pleasantly situated in one of our 
most delightful New England villages; and 
when the male student has been pretty 
thoroughly instracted there, he can, if he 
choose, step into Waterville College and re- 
ceive the “finishing touch.” ‘The next term 
of this institution will commence on the 27th 
instant. ‘Tuition, from $5 to $3, per term of 
eleven weeks. 





Hesros Acapemy. This institution is 
pleasantly situated in Hebron, Oxford Coun- 
ty, and has not been in existence, we believe, 
but a-year or two. We have received from 
the Principal, Mr. Fairbanks, (who, by the 
way, was formerly a compositor in our office, 
and a smart boy, too, he was,) a catalogue of 
the officers and students of this academy for 
the year 1848. ‘The Trustees are—Levi 
Whitman, Esq., President; Joseph Barrows, 
Esq., Secretary; Robert Carr, M. D., Treas- 
urer; Rev. Allen Greely, Wm. C. Whitney, 
Esq., Gideon Cushman, Esq., Rey. Caleb 
Davis, Rev. Joseph Walker, ‘The Instruct- 
ors are—George G. Fairbanks, A. B., Princi- 


commence the first Monday iv March. ‘This 

institution, we believe, is permanently estab- 

lished, and should be well patronized by the 

iriente of education in that section of the 
‘ate, 6 Oc.£8 itn 


, CA 





Gerttine xinp. Uncle Sam is getting kind. 
The Secretary of the Treasury advertises 
that he has funds enough to meet all obliga- 
tions up to January next, and all those who 
are owing on the loan of 1848, may be ex- 
cused from paying until then. ‘The okd fel- 
low means to profit by his kindness, in getting 
rid of interest that may accrue between this 
and January, if they should pay in. 





Great pamace. The reservoir of the wa- 
ter works on the Schuylkill, burst its bounds 
last week. The flood came in contact witha 
part of the walls enclosing the grounds of the 
Girard College, and leveled them to the foun- 
dations. ‘The damage done is estimated at 
$30,000. 





V. B. Patmer’s Business-men’s Atma- 
mac for the year 1849 is one of the most use- 
ful annuals of this stamp that we have yet 
seen, containing as it does, besides the astron- 
omical calculations, much useful information 
for merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and 
business-men generaily. It is for sale at the 
bookstores. 





Lance Carrots. Mr. David Wilbur, of 
this town, dropped a couple of excellent car- 
rots into our basket one day last week. They 
weighed two pounds each. He raised this 
season quite “a heap” of them on a small plat 
of ground. Our farmers would hit it if they 
would cultivate this root more extensively. 





) Cuoters ix Exctann. Our consul at 
| Liverpool has sent documents to Washing- 

ton the existence and progress of 
the cholera io England. As yet its progress 
is slow, and it is of a much milder type than 
it was during its last visit. 1t will probably 
be here by the next season, as it seems to 
travel around the globe from east to west, and 


che ager? tide of emigration hither will 














Tytcer's Universat History from the | nearly half a ton. 
creation of the world, which is advertised in | 


our columns, is a work for the million—and 


the whole weighed nine hundred pounds, 





Cray 4 Goop aip ro soar. A foreign pa- 
| per states that a little pipe clay mingled with 
|the soap is a great aid in washing clothes 
‘clean, There is probably truth in this. We 
,once knew a poor family who took in wash- 
ing and became quite famous in the city near 
| which they lived for the cleanness which the 
clothes washed by them exhibited. All the 
water they had to use was taken from an old 
clay pit near a brick yard, and which used to 
be quite muddy at times with the fine particles 
of the common clay diffused among it. 


Massacnusetts evectrion. The State 
election occurred on Monday, of last week. 
It is not yet ascertained whether the Whig 
candidate for Governor is elected by the peo- 
ple. So far as heard from he bas a majority 
of some four or five hundred over the other 
candidates, but it is thought by the Traveller, 
that the scattering vote will defeat his election 
by the people. ‘The House stands thus far, 
158 Whigs, 46 Free Soilers, i8 Democrats. 
All the Senators elected are Whigs. No 
choice in several districts. ‘The Whigs. have 
elected six Reps. to Congress—no choice in 
four districts. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Some few re- 
turns have been received from distant states 
since our last, but they do not alter the “‘com- 
plexion” of the result as then declared. We 
shall give the official returns from all the 
states as soon as received, 





Launcnuep, on Saturday of last week, from 
the yard on the east side of the river, the 
beautiful, staunch, copper-fastened barque 
James A. Tuompson, of two hundred and 
forty-four tons. She is to be commanded by 
Capt. T. H. Ellis, and is owned by Capt. 
Ellis, Freeman Barker, and others. She 
was built by Master Eben Sawyer, of this 
town, who has done himself great credit in 
her construction. She glided from her ways 
into the water very handsomely, and rests 
upon that element like a duck, 











Correction. In the report of the com- 
mittee on cows, &c., made by Mr. Robinson, 
and published two weeks since, an error es- 
capéd our notice. For “fed on thorns,” &c., 
read “fed on acorns,” &c. 





Execrric cicut. Staite’s elsetric light is 
said to be vastly cheaper than gas, costing 
only about one twelfth as much for equal 
amounts of light. 








Rev. S. Jupp, of this town, was elected, 
by the superintending school committees of 
Kennebec county, last week, a member of 
the Board of Education. Hon. R. H. Vose 
declined a re-election. 





Cotv Carcors. The exportation of ice 


from Boston, during the past season, amounts 
to 52084 tons. 





Jesuit Cotrece. A new college is going 


up in New Orleans to be under the charge of 
the Jesuits. 





A peap kine. Mohammed, Shah King of 
Persia, died recently with the gout. He is not 
the first king that the gout has killed, though 
he may be the last, if the anti-kingly senti- 
ment which now pervades the old world, 
should prevail. 





Great crop or corn. An exchange pn- 
per says, Mr. J. ‘Toms, of Boonsboro’, in 
Maryland, has raised, this past summer, three 
hundred and eighty-three bushels of corn on 
three acres, 





Quarretsome. England and France have 
been at war two hundred and sixteen years 
out of the last seven hundred and thirteen. 
The principal cause of these wars was be- 
cause they lived so near together—though a 
friend at our elbow says it was because they 
couldn’t agree! 


GetTine civitizep. Accounts from Hin- 
dostan state that the Hindoos are learning the 
art of intemperance very fust, and becoming 
a nation of drunkards. This is one of the 
curses bestowed upon thei by those who pre- 
tend to be civilized. | 





Fatat Fatt. On Tuesday afternoon, 
James » one of the hostlers belon: 

connected with the e 
House, Elm street, fell through the seuttle in. 











was instantly killed. He was an unmarried 



















: Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, 


SCHOOLS OF THE OLDEN TIME. THE SHEFFIELD GRINDERS. 


| Sheffield isa remarkable for 
a co Maat Ak poe Me its manufactures ond Who has not 
meeting of the Institute in Aroostook County, poled Rese in nae 
was lucky enough to crib the following ovis’. [00 generally known however 
mae sl dimen, pub-| are Ag oh, in almost every dwelling in 
lished at Belfast, and which should be exten-|'bis country, are ws 

carry thousands to a premature 

sively patronized. ‘This poetry is full of old) Several thousand individuals are constantly 





the stable loft. He struck upon his head, and | culti 





gentle remembrances. } em in Sheffield in the pernicious oceu- 
ga schools of other days! pat od pees Brae Moe Ber og 
Those were the schools for me, upon these for daily bread, 
When, in # frock and trowser's dressed, he evils under which these men are 
[learned my A B C. not only productive of misery and wretched- 
: ' hat ness to the artisans and their ae but to 
Orie tant the town at large. A few facts will show 
Nor dared to seam, na boys do SOW == this more clear! rs cal 
For school-ma’ams had a rule. Scissor Grinding is exceedingly pernicious 


With locks well combed and face so clean,— 
—Boys washed their faces then,— 

And a “stick-horse”’ to ride upon, 
—What happy little men! 

And if a traveller we met, 
We threw no sticks or stones 

To fright the horses as they passed, 
Or break good people’s eaest 

But with our hats beneath our arms, 
We bent our heads full low, 

For ne’er the school-ma’am failed to ask, 
“Boys, did you make a bow?” 


And all the little girls with us 
Would courtesy full low, 

And hide their ankles ’neath their gowns— 
—Girls don’t have ankles now. 


We stole no fruit, nor tangled grass, 
We played no noisy games, 

And when we spoke to older folks, 
Put handles on their names. 


And whea the hour for school had come, 
Of bell we had no need, 

The school-ma’am’s rap upon the glass, 
Each one would quickly heed. 


That school-ma’am! Heaven bless her name! 
When shall we meet her like! 

She always wore a green calash, 
A calico vandyke. 


She never sported pantalettes, 
No silks on her did rustle, — 
Her dress hung gracefully all round, 
—She never wore a bustle. 


With modest mien and loving heart 
Her daily task was done, 

And true as needie to the pole, 
The next one was begun. 


The days were all alike to her, 
The evenings just the same, 

And neither brought a change to us, 
Till Saturday forenoon came: 


And then we had « “‘spelling-match,” 
And learned the sounds of A, 

The months and weeks that make the year, 
The hours that make the day. 


And on that day we saw her smile, 
—No other time smiled she,— 

*T was when she told us, learnedly, 
When next “leap year’’ would be. 


Alas!—kind soul!—though leap year came 
And went full many a time, 

In ‘single blessedness”’ she toiled, 
Till far beyond her prime. 

But now, indeed, her toils are o’er, 
Her lessons all are said, 

Her rules well learned—her words all spelled, 
She’s gone up to the head. 


Santa Anna Outwirtep. The Kingston 
(Jam.) Journal of the 13th ult. has the foj- 
lowing paragraph: 

‘*A correspondent has communicated a case 
to us, which, although not interesting, we 
give a place in our columns. He says that 
on Friday night last a man was discovered in 
the premises of Gen. Santa Anna, carrying 
away a box belonging to one of the General’s 
servants. ‘I'he fellow was captured, and the 
owner of the box was for taking his prisoner 
to the cage; but Santa Anna proposed that he 
should be secured for the night, and in the 
morning he could be lodged in the hands of 
the authorities. ‘The box was therefore taken 
away from him, and at the suggestion of the 
General he was well tied to a tree in such a 
manner that there was no doubt of bis securi- 
ty. ‘The General seemed, however, to have 
had some doubts, fur he got up more than 
once during the night to satisfy himself that 
the fellow was safe. About two o’clock he 
again left his bed to have another look at his 
prisoner, but lo and behold! bis bird had flown, 
and what was more surprising, he had also 
taken away the box with him. How the thief 
managed to have uvloosed himself and made 
his way into the very place wherein the prop- 
erty he bad at first stolen was placed, after 
being taken from him, and then to steal ita 
secoud time, no one can tell; but the fellow, 
who is supposed to be a Creole, has, as the 
head of this article states, completely outwit- 
ted the Mexican. No intelligence has, we 
learn, been as yet heard of the thief or the 
stolen property.” 





Love LAUGHS AT LocxsMiTHs. The truth 
of this old adage was exemplified in Philadel- 
phia the other day, in a novel manner, The 
story, as related in the Pennsylvanian, is that 


. Mr. Drake, a wealthy tobacconist of that city, 


had a charming daughter, Amy by name, who 
had given her heart toa young journeyman 
carpenter, named Edward L. ie ta not 
overburdened with this world’s goods, This 
Mr. Drake had a decided objection to, and 
following the old expedient in such cases, he 
locked Miss Amy up to keep her away from 
her loving carpenter. On Wednesday after- 
noon, Mr. Drake, on returning home, met a 
colossal son of Africa at his dvor with a large 
roll of bed clothes on his shoulder. -Ebony 
inquired of him if be was the gentleman who 
bought the bedding at some place in South 
street. ‘No; take yourself off,” was the 
sharp reply. ‘I don’t buy second hand arti- 
cles in South street,” being somewhat indig- 
nantly added. “This is not yours, then,” 
suggested the dusky gentleman. ‘*No; be off 
with your dirty luggage,” responded the to- 
bacconist, ending the colloquy, and the porter 
hastened to convey the ‘dirty luggage” to 
Mr. Hughes, who received it with a et 
welcome. On unrolling the counterpane 
which covered the parcel, a very snug piece 
of gooas, auswering the description of Miss 
Amy Drake, was found inside, The young 
lady had concerted this scheme, and with the 
assistance of her maid, had contrived to roll 
herself in the bed A ee and thus he conveyed 
to her lover. atrimonial arran nts 
were being perfected, but ere the twain could 
be made one, the indignant father arrived 
with two police officers and arrested Mr. 
Hughes for the theft of a counterpane. The 
Mayor, however, discharged the case. This, 
certainly, is the very latest style of elope- 
meut, and should be speedily patented. 





Most Vitxanovs. The beautiful dwellin 
houses, of gothic architecture, built and ow 
by Mr. Rowe, on Munjoy were set on fire 
about nine o’clock on Friday evening. The 
was set in the eastern cellar, and had 
made some headway when discovered, and 


with difficult t out by the neighbors, with- | mach 
on " has resided 


out alarming the city. No one 

in the houses “~ they be bat. oe 
property cost a large suin of money, 

most delightfully located. ‘The attempt to 
burn it must have been malicious and not ac- 
cidental, and was a most villanous act. The 
property was injured about $00 dollars. 


{Argus. 


Jamaica Becoarep. A correspondent of 
the London ‘Times, writing from Jamaica, 
nan new rma ge lr 
island is et r ~ and 
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to health. Many of the artisans in this branch 
are emaciated and shattered in constitution at 
an age considerably under the prime of life. 
Much, however, depends upon the habits of 
the workmen, and the circumstances under 
which the occupation is fullowed. ‘The grind- 
ers themselves never seem to be sensible of 
the incipient stages of pulmonary disease, 
though invariably accompanied with cough, 
and some degree of difficulty of breathing. 
They complain only when disease interferes 
with their ability to pursue their usual oceu- 
pation, Of one thousand scissor grinders, not 
one has reached the sixty-fifth year of age; of 
one hundred deaths, eighty-five took place 
under forty-five, and only five reached fifty 
years of age. ‘The chief symptoms of disease 
are difficulty of breathing, spitting blood, 
passing small particles of sand by the urin- 
ary organs: these are followed by inflamation 
of the chest, rheumatism, &c, &e. 

Fork Grinding is cousidered of such a 
destructive tendency, that other artisans fre- 
quently refuse to work in the same room with 
the fork grinders, and many sick clubs have 
an especial rule against their admission, in 
consequence of their frequent and long con- 
tinued sickness. An immense proportion of 
them die under 80 years of age. in 1820 it 
was found that one-fourth of their number 
died every 5 years; arate of mortality un- 
known in other brapches of industry. Of 
1000 deaths, 475 were between 20 and 30, and 
885 between 20 and 40 years of age. ‘The 
average deaths in England and Wales, be- 
tween 20 and 40 years, is 296 in 1000! 

Needle Grinding is not very extensively 
earried on in Sheffield, where it has only 
been introduced of late years. ‘The new hands 
are taken into this business fresh from the 
plough, with vigorous constitutions, at a time 
of life when the animal system possesses con- 
siderable energy—that is, from the ages of 
17 to 20. ‘They are employed only six hours 
a day, having the rest of theirtime for gar- 
dening and other amusements, and yet 
with all these advantages, the majority of 
them are killed off under thirty years of age, 
after two or three years of painful suffering. 
At Hathersage, in Derbyshire, where there 
are several needle manufactories, the average 
age of twenty-three workmen employed in 
1844, was 25 years; age at which they began 
to work, 18. Of twelve who had died, the 
average duration of life after they commenced 
needle grinding was thirteen years. 

W hen the needle-grinder is exceedingly ill, 
suffering from a constant distressmg cough, 
and great difficulty of breathing—symptoms 
which usually continue for several years—he 
follows his occupation until his strength is 
quite unequal to any exertion. He is then a 
miserable object; his figure is bent forward, 
his looks haggard, bis frame emaciated, and a 
train of other symptoms indicative of wretch- 
edness are obvious to the most superficial ob- 
server. ‘The average of individual suffering 
of nine workmen who died at Hathersage of 
the grinder’s disease, was fifteen months; the 
longest period being thirty-six months, the 
shortest five weeks. ‘lhe needie-gringders are 

nerally ignorant, and mostly dissipated.— 

“he dust which is evolved in the process of 
needle-grinding contains a much larger amount 
of steel than is produced by any other kind 
of grinding. 

Razor Grinding is a much more laborious 
occupation, requiring, in some of the stages, 
a continual concentration of muscular power, 
while at the same time the trunk is bent ata 
right angle over the revolving stone; a posi- 
tion which is peculiarly unfavorable to respi- 
ration. ‘The back and tang of the razor, are 
invariably ground on a dry stone, the rest on 
a wetone. During the latter process, a gus- 
eous matter is evolved, not only exceedingly 
disagreeable, but prejudical, and which is 
necessarily inhaled. Of 275 workmen em- 
ployed in this business in 1844, 154 were un- 
der 31 years of age, and only 20 above 45. 
The falling off in numbers before the prime 
of life, is owing to the destructive tendency 
of the occupation. 

Penknife Grinders use both the dry and 
wet stone, the atmosphere they breathe is ex- 
ceedingly injurious, though less so than that 
used by the fork-grinders. ‘These men suffer 
much, and geuverally die young unless they 
change to some more healthy occupation. 

Table-knife Grinding is almost always ef- 
fected on the wet stone, but the artisans are 
generally exposed to the dust caused | dry 
grinding carried on in the same room. ‘Their 
condition in regard to health and longevity, 
is intermediate between the most deleterious 
and the least pernicious branches. 

Saw, File and Seythe Grinding is \ess 
pernicious, Scythes are entirely ground on 
the wet stone. ‘Ihe occupation ic laborious. 
‘The men live and work in the country, and 
are a fine healthy set. ‘They are better edu- 
cated and live longer than most other workmen. 

Many contrivances have been invented for 
the purpose of preventing the workmen from 
inhaling the particles of dust and metal by 
which they are constantly surrounded. Of 
these, the fullowing is the most generally ap- 
proved: 

A wooden funnel, from ten to twelve inch- 
es square, is placed a little above the surface 
of the revolving stone, on the side tarthest 
from the grinder, and this funnel terminates 
in a channel immediately under the surface of 
the floor; or we may consider the channel 
simply as the continuation of the funnel, in 
order to avoid any confusion in the explana- 
tion. ‘The channel varies in ~—_ accord- 
ing to the situation of the gri , in refer- 
ence to the point where it is most convenient 
to get quit of the dust. If we suppose that 
eight or ten grinders work in the same room, 
each has his own funnel and channel, and 
they all terminate in one common channel, 
the capacity of which is, perhaps, twice or 
three times as great as each of the subordi- 
nate or branch channels. ‘The point where 
they terminate is always close to an external 
wall, At this point, within the I chan- 
nel, a fan is placed, somewhat in form like 
that used in winnowing corn, and to this is 
attached a strap which upwards, and 
over a pulley, so that whatever puts the pul- 
ley in motion, causes the fan also to revolve. 
pulley is placed in connection with the 
which turns the stone, so that 
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RUINS OF APAMIA. 

In the November number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, is an interesting Journal of a Tour of 
Rev. Mr. Thomson, American Missionary in 
Syria, from Aeppo to Mt. Lebanon, A 
Sols amnion ruins of ancient cities w 

gentleman explored on this jou » were 
those of the The following 


city of Apamia, * 
is Mr. T ’ ; 
alien eo these re- 


Started at sunset for A mia, and in 
hours reached Kulaat Seijur where I Spa 
tent and rested two hours, Crossing the Oron- 
tes and riding rapidly for three and a half 
hours, I reached the ruins just as the sun rose. 

hese remains are more dilapidated than 
those of el-Bara, but are more grand and 
classic. ‘Ihe walls of the city are, in most 
places, gone, and the houses are all prostrate, 
At the north-west corner, however, there is 
an excellent specimen of the wall still stand- 
ing, and portions of houses are to be seen in 
many places, ‘Phe north gate is almost per- 
fect, but is choked up with an incredible mass 
of large hewn stone which belonged to the 
adjacent towers. ‘The grand avenue extends 
from this, to the south gate, in a direct line, 
more than a mile long. The avenue is 123 
feet wide, and throughout its entire length it 
was lined by a row of columns on either side. 
The columns are of the Corinthian order, and 
very beautiful. _ The shaft is 22 feet 8 inches 
long. Phe capitals 3 1-2 feet, and the cornice 
3 feet 4inches, making the whole height about 
80 feet. ‘They stood only 6 1-2 feet a part, 
and stretched from gate to gate, one of the 
longest and most august colonuades in the 
world. Including the recesses, of which there 
were several, the whole number of columuas 
must have been abot 1800. Between the col- 
onnades and the houses, were side-walks twen- 
ty-four feet wide; the diameter of the columns 
was three feet, and the centre was sixty-nine 
feet wide. The styles of the columns are 
very curious and peculiar—plain shafts, fluted, 
twisted, and double fluted, alternating appa- 
rently at regular distances. ‘Thus the shafts of 
the first block were plain: along the next squate 
they were fluted superficially at the base, and 
deeply in the upper two-thirds, Then suc- 
ceeded plain columns; then, with flute twisted. 
In ones or two places the shufis were plain 
below and fluted above. In some places the 
flute was concave, in others convex, and some 
had a square elevated rib between the flutes. 
‘The cross streets were all colonnaded with 
smaller columns, generally plain. Besides 
these, there were large quadrangular recesses 
on both sides of the grand avenue, which 
were colonnaded all round. The columns in 
one of these places were four feet in diameter, 
and thirty-four feet high. ‘The walls of this 
recess are prod@iously strong and massy, and 
the colonnade though prostrate is perfect— 
pedestal, shaft, capital and cornice, all in their 
proper position. ‘The length of the blocks of 
cornice is ten feet three inches. When fresh 
from the hand of the architect, this street 
must have been magnificent beyond compare. 
As one entered the lofty gate-way at the north 
and cast his eye down the long avenue to the 
distant exit at the south, he must have been 
bewildered and overwhelmed with the sublim- 
ity of the scene. 

The streets appeared to cross at right an- 
gles, and at regular intervals, They were 
colonnaded, and numerous groups of columns | 
in different places point out the sites of church- | 
es, temples, palaces, markets, and other pub- | 
lic edifices. About the middle of the grand 
avenue is a statue of Bacchus, in front of a 
building on the east side of the street. It has 
been intentionally defaced, but the right hand 
holds a wand, and the left still grasps a vine | 
whose luxuriant leaves and clusters are woven 
into a canopy, to shield his head from the 
burning rays of the sun. Near this, the col- 
umns are very peculiar, having at the base a 
convex flute with a square rib between the 
flutes, while the upper half is a bold straight 
concave flute. Some distance further on is a 
large column in the centre of the avenue; but | 
the details of this wonderful avenue are too | 
numerous and complicated for my pen and | 
page. One wanders from square to square, | 
amazed at the amount aud variety of the ar- | 
chitecture, until the bewildered mind ceases | 
to note particulars, ‘The gates (if the north- 
ern one is an example) were truly magnificent. 
With difficulty | climbed to the top, over a 
prodigious accumulation of ruins, and from 
this lofty station, obtained a perfect view of 
the ground plot of this once splendid city. It 
is How an utter ruin—not one house has been 
spared, ‘The Lord hath stretched over it 
the line of Samaria and the plummet of the | 
house of Abab, and hath wiped it as a man 
wipeth a dish, turring it apside down.” 
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Arrectios ror Orrserine in Brutes ann | 
Human Beines. One of the strongest feel-| 
ings of animals is that of affection fur their | 
offspring, and indeed so intense is this impulse | 
among the greater number, that it may be said | 
to exceed the care which they employ for | 
their own preservation, or the indulgeace o 
their own appetites. Among insects and some | 
other of the inferior tribes the care and solic- 
itude of providing for their young engrosses | 
the better half of their existence, for they | 
labor during the prime of life to provide a) 
comfortable nest and proper food for their | 
offspring, which they are never destined to 
see, death overtaking them before they can 
enjoy the pleasure of beholding their future 
family. any timid animals that shrink from 
danger while they are single and alone, be- 
come bold and pugnacious when surrounded 
by their young. ‘Thus the domestic ben will 
face any danger and encounter any foe in or- 
der to protect her brood of chickens; and the 
lark and linnet will allow themselves to be 
taken in their nest rather than desert the young 
which lie protected under their wings. Even 
those animals whose general nature is charac- 
terized by savage and unrelenting fierceness, 
are gentle, and tender, and affectionate to 
their young. The grim lion fondles with pa- 
prea fear his playful cubs; and the sav- 
age bear has been known to interpose her own 
body between the deadly musket and her 
helpless offspring. But this feeling in animals 
lasts only for a season. After they have 
neurlibed and brought up their young, these 
go out from their parents, all further ties be- 
tween them are broken up, and they know 
each other no more. How different is this 
from human connections? The fond mother 
watches over the long and helpless period of 
infancy, instils into early childhood lessons of 
wisdom and virtue, and feels her hopes and 
affection increase with every year that brin 
an increase of reason. Nor are such family 
ties severed by death. The child on its part, 
returns the care and affection of its parents, 
and when old age and second childhood comes 
upon them, the children then feel it their 
greatest happiness to repay in acts of kind- 
ness and attention the debt of gratitude which 
is justly due. What a moral beauty is thus 
thrown over the common instinctive affections, 
and how greatly superior appears man’s nature 
to that of mere brutes. [British Quarterly. 





Ges. James Taytor. We to an- 
nounce the death of Gen, James ‘Taylor, who 
expired at his residence in Newport, Ky., ow 
the 7th inst.,a few minutes only after 
a his vote for President. He was born 
n 1769, in Carolina county, Virginia, and 
emigrated to Kentucky in 1792. 

uartermaster General of the North Western 

during the last war with England, in 
which office he served with distinction. He 
was one of the officers 
Hull to draw up the articles 
which he indignantly refused to do. Gen. 
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Cone von Hiccors. Travelling, some 
time since, by railroad from Columbus to 
Bakimere, | took my seat immediately in 
front of a gentleman who was suffering under 
& paroxysm of hiccup, to a degree that | had 
never before wenn = Se minutes a 
person appeared from the other end of the 
ear, and foots a seat beside him, when he said. 
“Sir, can you tell what is good for the hic. 
cups? I have been afflicted in the way you 
see me since yesterday noon, and have had 
no rest, or relief from a physician to whorn [ 
applied for assistance: Lam worn out with 
su ering.” To whom the person replied, 
“Sir, | will cure you in less than two minutes 
by your watch. Have confidence, for I am 
sure that | can do it. Hold up, high above 
our head, two fingers of your hand; jean 
mck in your seat, opening your mouth and 
throat, so as to give a free passage to your 
lungs; breathe very long and softly, and look 
very steadily at your fingers.” In less than 
the time specified the cure was performed, 
one hicenp only occurring during the tria). 
he patient could not express his gratitade; 
while the practitioner only exacted from him, 
asa fee, the promise that he would extend 
the knowledge whieh he bad imparted, as 
freely as he had received it, assuring him that 
he would never be disappointed im the resu/t. 
We were all struck with the fact, and many 
of as considered that the stranger was sent by 
the appointment of that power, so often de- 
signated asa particular providence.  Sinee 
then, I have often had occasion to practice 
upon patients in the same disorder, and never 
without the most signal success. 








Tae Learnep Stave. The Evtitors of 
the New Orleans Presbyterian have received 
letters from Rev. H. W. Ellis, familiarly 
known as the learned slave, bought and sent 
out by the Synods of Alabama and Mississippi, 
to Afrioafas a missionary, in which he speaks 
in the bighest terms of the new hand of his 
adoption. He has been carried safely through 
the aectimating fever with all his family, and 
is HOw engaged in the active duties of a mis- 
sionary. He says: 

“[ preach twiee on the Sabbath, attend the 
Sabbath School, and superintend a Bible class. 
I have been solicited to organize a new church 
at Kentucky, about ten miles from Monrovia. 
I shall preach tothe people there for the 
present, but lam not disposed to organize a 
church until L receive instructions from the 
board. 1 am abso studying two of the dialects 
spoken by Western tribes, and am trying 
every means in my power, that I may soon 
be able to preach to them in their own lan- 
guage. ‘These tribes are very friendly to me, 
and I can have easy aevess tothem. The Ma- 
dingoes claim me for their countryman, as my 
grandmother was born in Africa. Some 
of the priests of this Mahommedan tribe are 
intelligent and can read Hebrew, if written in 
the Arabic character. They have made seme 
excellent promises, if I will visit them, which 
I intend to do in the proper time.” 





Fatat Gosxinc Accipent. Dr. James 
Stark, a young man of Dunbarton, N. H., 
was killed last week while gunning in the 
woods of that town, His body was found 
the pext morning. A double-barrelled fowl- 
ing piece, unloaded, was by the side of the 
body, and a few rods distance a squirrel was 
found on the ground. The charge of the 
piece had taken effect in the head—the entire 
upper lip, with the front teeth, bad been car- 
ried away, and driven through the head, pro- 
ducing instant death. It is supposed that 
young Stark was in the act of blowing the 
smoke from a recently discharged barrel of 
the gun, and had the piece compressed to his 
lips, when the other barrel exploded. A faith- 
ful dog watched over the body, which it had 
partially covered with leaves, and for some 
time would allow no one to approach it. 

[ Boston Courier. 


From Verezvers. Dates from Porto 
Cabello to the ZFst ult., state that there is stil} 
uncertainty respecting the final result of the 
warlike operations between the parties which 
are contending for the ascendancy in Venezu- 
ela. Gen, Paez, it is said, is only awaiting 
reinforcements to his squadron, to make au 





attack on that of Monagas, which be confi- 


dently expects to destroy —a thing which may 
be easily effected, as the squadron is without 
competent officers or seamen of any exper- 
ience. ‘T'he city of Maracaibo still holds out 
against the constitutionalists at the castle. I[t 
is understood that Monagas’s squadron was 
blockading Maracaibo, outside the bar. An 
action between the two squadrons tnust inevi- 


tably take place before many days. 


Starvation at Home. It has heen the 
boast of the American people that all the poor 
are fed, and that a native of this republic need 
never perish, and scarcely need suffer from 
want. In the morning papers we find, to our 
regret, another story. A native of Long 
Island, named Elizabeth Stevens, aged 22 
years, was picked up in the streets of this 
eity on the 6th inst., exhausted for lack of 
food, and died in the hospital on Sunday night. 
It was given in evidence at the coroner's in- 
quest, that deceased was a widow, had no 
means of support, and for several days before 
she was found had had no food, Verilict ac- 
cordingly. [New York Commercial. 

Desteavction or tHe Great Damon tue 
Consecticut River. The Springfield Re- 
publican gives an account of the destruction 
of the dam built across the Connecticut river, 
by the Hadley Falls Company, at ‘Hampden 
eny.” ‘The dam was finished on Thursday, 
and the gates were put duwn. Upwards of 
three thousand persons were present to wit- 
ness the gathering togetner of the wuters, It 
was soon discovered that there was a best leak 
atone of the gates. Means were tried to 
stop it, but the leak grew worse [t soon be- 
eame apparent that the whole structure would 
fall, and at twenty minutes past three the dam 
gave way, and the waters burried onwards 
over the ruins they bad made, The dam 
was 1000 feet long and about 30 teet high, 
and cost from $50,000 to $100,000, A por- 
tion of it yet remains. kt was built for the 
Company by Messrs. Boody & Ross. The 
loss falls on the Company. 








Suockxine Accipent. A friend writing us 
from Woburn, appends the following aecoant 
of a dreadful accklem, which happened in 
that town on Wednesday of last week. Mr. 
Richard Richardson, one of my nearest neigh- 
bors, a most respectable and industrious man, 
went into the woods, early in the morning, to 
cut board-legs; not returumg home to dinner, 
his family became quite alarmed, and about 
sun-down, got me to go in seareh of him. 1b 
found him in the woods about a mile from 
any house, lying upon bis back, nearly in a 
senseless state, a frightfuband deathlike ob- 
jeet to bebold—with bis skull broken in, and 
his brains protruding out! From all appear- 
ances it was dove by a limb falling perpen- 
dicular from the tree, which he was in the act 
of cutting down, and striking him ia the bead. 
The accident must have happened before 
noon, and he lay in this distressing state till 
pees He aes about = hours, and 
died in t agony, leaving a wife and seven 
aden ta eaten bis fate’ and a large circle 
of friends to remember his many good quali- 
ties. [Lowell Advertiser. 


Deartn opaxeccentaic cuaracter. Died 
this morning, in this city, William G, Baylies, 
aged 68 years, leaving a fortune estimuted at 
over ,000. For six months past the de- 
ceased has confined himself entirely to bis 
room, refusing to see any one—even his own 
brother—but the lady at whose house he 
boarded. He has not during the whole time 
washed himself or shaved; bas changed his 

when he could no bonger keep it 0b 
bim; has pened his elothes until lithe 
nal cloth could be seen. 
a [ Traveller, 15th. 








Tue “RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATE. 
moments of Gov, McNutt, 
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[From Godey’s Lady’s Book.| 
WINTER 18 COMING. 
BY RICHARD OOE, JR. 
Winter is coming! the birds have flown 

Away to a sunnier clime; 

The sutuma wind, as it waileth by, = ¢ 
To the thoughtful heart bringeth a sigh, 
As it lists to the mournful chime ~ 
Winter is coming! 
Winter is coming! the orchin gay 

Looks forward, with hope and with joy, 
To the snowy hills and frozen streams— 
E’en while he sleepeth the thought atill gleams 

Through the mind of the happy boy, 

Winter is coming! 
Winter is coming! the maiden fair, 

With a heart all merry and gay, 
Remembers the ball—the play—the rowt— 
Remembers the gay sleigh-party’s shout— 

And sings through the livelong day, 

Winter is coming! 
Winter is ing! the | less poor, 

Witha feeling of awful dread, 

Behold his approach with sighs and tears— 

His coming, fo them, awaketh fears 

That, perchance, they may waat for bread: 
W inter is coming! 





Winter is coming! to all—to all— 
With his chilly and freezing breath ; 
To the urchin gay, the maiden fair— 
To the houseless poor—Oh! then prepare 
For the cold, cold winter of death! 
Winter is coming! 


[Prom the New England Offering.) 
TETE@«A-TETE OF THE MILK-MAIDS. 


Becky, see the sunset glowing, 

O’er the fields a radiance throwing, 
Golden, pure and steady. 

O its beams illume my spirit! 

(That’s our cow-bell! don’t you hear it? 
Get the milk-pails ready!) 


Yes, dear Sally, look and listen! 
Now the dew begins to glisten ; 
Hark! the night-bird’s sonnet. 
What a balmy breeze is blowing; 
(Head the brindled cow! she’s going! 
Rua—I’ll hold your bonnet!) 


Becky, does the twilight hour, 

By its bland and soothing power, 
With sweet musings fill you? 

Peace hangs round us like a mantle— 

(Soh, now, Sukey! come be gentle! 
Stop that kicking, will you?) 





Earth with music is o’erflowing, 

(There, the hungry calves are lowing! 
How these tins do rattle!) 

But I fain would wander, Sally, 

To some green and quiet valley, 
Minus horned cattle. 

Becky, life’s a fleeting hour! 

Joy brings grief, and cream will sour, 
Yet it is vain complaining. 

Mortals now get milk and honey 

Only by hard work or money! 
(Set the pans for straining!) 


The Story-CTeller. 


{From the Rambler.] 


THE MODEL WIFE: 
A MARRIED MAN’S CONFESSION, 


[CONCLUDED.] 

1 had arrived at this stage of my self-satisfy- 
ing reflections, when | procured myself an en- 
trance by means of the private key, and very 
nearly trod upon two cards slipped under the 
door; these I thrust into my pocket, and after- 
wards ascertained that they were left by my 
wife’s Italian and music masters, who at- 
tended her on that evening, and who had in 
vain rung for admittance. 

Groping my way through a suit of rooms, I 
unceremoniously threw open the door of her 
sitting-room, and called out “Marr!” to 
which the only response was at first a low 
moan, and after a few seconds a very feeble 
voice invain attempted to pronounce my name. 
I was suddenly and fully aroused from my 
stupor. 

“Maury, Mary,” I ejaculated with alarming 
earnestness, “what is the matter with you, 
and why are you here in the dark?” 

All was silent; even a repetition of that 
moan would have been grateful. Terrified 
beyond measure, | at length succeeded in 
striking a light, and held it steadily at arm’s 
length that I might be sure of the presence of 
my wife. 

Involuotarily [ cover my eyes with my hand 
as memory brings back to me, in all its terri- 
ble, minute distinctedness, the scene then and 
there revealed. 

The door leading into the kitchen was open, 
and 1 was standing with my face towards it 
and so near that the objects there caught my 
first glance; the cooking range, covered with 
various compounds for our dinner, had re- 
mained untouched—the water, which I had 














' poured rather than sprinkled upon Mary, as 


she lay in a swoon—the pile of broken glass, 
and near it, stains of fresh blood, over which 
my eyes quickly ran till they reached the door; 
following this gory path, | perceived the un- 
fortunate girl lying senseless upon the floor 
beside the sofa, stained and disfigured with 
the flowing life-stream. 

In an instant the mystery was solved. 1 
had left her in the Fitchen; she had crawled 
slowly, and at inte vals, as was evident from 
the occasional larger and more numerous 
drops, to her own room, but bad failed to get 
upon the sofa, and bere she had lain for hours, 
with no pillow for her head, no person within 
sound of her voice—the life slowly but surely 
oozing from her veins. 

Il seized and raised her suddenly in my 
arms—l uttered the wildest exclamations of 
passionate regret and self-reproach—I im- 
plored of her a solitary word to assure me that 
she still lived; allin vain! Her eyes were 
closed—her lips colorless and rigid—her cheek 
cold—her head fell listlessly upon her shoul- 
der. ‘‘Had she only fainted, or was it death?” 
was the query that rushed upon me and drove 
me nearly to madness. 

At length, reduced to the verge of despair, 
I resolved to ascertain the worst. By means 
of water and a sponge | so cleared the wounds 
upon her face as to perceive that they were 
far too slight to have caused this terrible ex- 
haustion. For the first time, I saw that a 
bloody bandage or handkerchief encircled her 
left arm; tearing it off I found the wound not 
large, not deep—but some sharp splinter of 
glass had opened a vein, whieh, in her un- 
skilful efforts, she had not succeeded in clos- 
ing; hence her weakness, her pint- 
ness, perhaps her death! 

1 hound up the wound with pieces of linen 
which I found upon her work table—l threw 
up & casement and held her exposed to the 
cool, night air; I attempted to force a few 
drops of wine into her mouth—it was all use- 
less, and with a sickness of the soul too hor-| 
rible, too torturing for tongue to utter or pen 
to deseribe, I laid her once more upon the 
sofa, saying to myself with the wretched calm- 
hess of —_— 

“Dead! Deav! Allis over, now, Daily, 
ae at each passing moment, will the uni- 
verse demand her Jif hands, 
stantly and sudiely wt m — 


g her from the sofa I wildly bore her 


away through many rooms, till I reached our 


sleeping apartment, where, as I laid her upon 


the bed, another low sob eseaped her lips 
and then all was still. “It is nature’s last sigh,” 
L thought, and in my frenzy prostrated my- 
self ncross the couch, resting my head upon 
her feet. 

She uttered a piercing shriek, which in- 
stantly brought me to an upright position. 
She yet lived, was it possible to save her? 
With this faint dawn of hope, I flew to the 
house of « physician and demanded his im- 
mediate attendance, narrated all the circum- 
stances of her illness, and offered the largest 
compensation if he would but restore her to 
me. 

After a moment's reflection and to my sur- 
prise, he took no notice of her insenibility, 
but commenced removing the kid slipper and 
silk stocking from one of her feet. In an 
instant 1 discovered the cause of her sudden 
cry; the whole upper surface of her foot bad 
been scalded by that unfortunate soup, and 
must have caused her, during so many hours, 
the most intense pain. 

Ordering some cold water, he immediately 
placed her in a rocking chair, immersed the 
wounded limb, tenderly rubbed ber hands and 
patiently waited the result; it proved the clear- 
ness of his perception and the adaptation of 
bis remedy. Ere a quarter of an hour, Mary 
had several times opened her eyes, looked 
languidly about as if to recall the events 
which had been so disastrous to her, and at 
last sank into a state between stupor and sleep. 

That wretched night wore away—morning 
dawned—my wife bad returned to me as from 
the dead; still, she spoke not, and once I ob- 
served that as her eyes rested upon me, an 
expression of anguish flitted across her coun- 
tenance, and her person moved as if convulsed 
by a cold shudder, 

“You are the cause of this uncalled for 
suffering,” was the language of that look and 
that shudder, and leaving her with the physi- 
cian, I rushed into the morning air to calm 
my boiling brain, But my serenity in some 
measure restored—iy self-esteem and firtn- 
ness having gained their wonted supremacy, 


elasticity in her step, but there was a studied 
lightness and grace of motion—no joyous im- 
pulse of unrestrained happiness prompted her 
to rush into the arms of a friend and bid him 
welcome, but she received all my visitors (she 
had nove of her own) in a style as charming 
as it was inimitable—in short, all was stud- 
ied, and so perfectly as to seem natural. 

The reader may be somewhat curious to 
learn what vast labors I achieved during those 
months and years in which I forced Mary to 
acquire so many practical Jessons of industry 
and economy, and it is, indeed, a matter wor- 
thy of inquiry. 

I had once a very old and wealthy uncle, 
who treated his son so harshly that the latter 
deserted his home and went to sea, and was 
supposed to have died. My relation, after- 
wards, duly repented; and to atone, in some 
measure, adopted rne—an orphan—and at his 
death left me, in case of non-appearance of 
his son and true heir, his whole fortune; 
should he ever return, my claim was ended. 
In view of this liability, my uncle had sent 
me to college, and subsequently to a law 
school, that my profession might be an ample 
means of support, should I ever require it. 
In accordance therewith, | kept an office filled 
with the most elegantly bound and lettered 
law books which I could purchase in my own 
or foreign countries, and in that office I spent 
daily the larger part of my time; now watch- 
ing the operations of the kitchen—then turn- 
ing over the leaves of the last novel; now 
reading advertisements and political contro- 
versies in a newspaper—then lighting a fresh 
cigar, and building castles amid the wreaths 
of smoke as they ascended in graceful curves 
to the wall; now gossipping with a friend, 
mostly on politics and women—then taking a 
quiet game of chess or cards. Noble occu- 
pations! But what did it signify? I hada 
house, a wife, plenty of money, and more- 
over, am a man—| therefore did simply what 
I pleased. 

Near the termination of the eighth year of 
my married life, a sudden change marred our 
outward prosperity. We were sitting at tea, 
and as usual Mary. was pensive and thought- 
ful—I was wholly absorbed in the contents of 








although willing to accuse myself, | did not 
wholly excuse Mary; it occurred to me that | 
her misfortunes were more the result of Aer 
own inefficiency, and want of er | 
and firmness, than of my harshness or severi- 
ty. In faet, though it may seem incredible | 
to others, with the prospect of Mary’s resto- | 
ration to me, I immediately experienced a | 
return of all my anxieties to render her a} 
model wife—all my plans for the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose swelling in importance 
as I continued to reflect upon them. 

Viewing the matter in this light, it was 
therefore necessary to maintain my dignity 
by withholding even those acknowledgments 
which 1 felt to be just, and to persevere in 








requiring of Mary the performance of those 
duties which | had previously imposed upon | 
her. Thus was her recent narrow escape 
from death made the occasion of drawing | 
still more closely about this fair young crea- 
ture the galling chains of domestic slavery. 
Never once, at that period of my life, did 1| 
ask of myself, ‘Why did I marry ber?” “Am | 
I doing all possible things to contribute to | 
her happiness?” ‘Have I faithfully studied | 
the character of her organization, and do I | 
assist her to develop and perfect her nature?” 
Ab, no! Too late | learned to know the ex- 
ceeding beauty, the internal fragrance of the 
sensitive plant which I had so carelessly gath- 
ered fron the parent tree to my own ungentle 
bosom. 

.Many weeks passed before Mary could 
walk, even with acrutch; and during that 
period nothing could exceed her melancholy, 
and quiet avoidance of all private or contin- 
ued conversation with me; it was probably 





which she afterwards voluntarily communica- 
ted to me. 
circumstances of that communication—would 
to Heaven that I might. 


descended the stairs to her sitting-room, and 
after a few seconds of rest, desired me to ring 


versation with her alone, and wished me, if 
not otherwise engaged, to return at the expi- 
ration of an hour. I did so. 

“Charles,” said she, with grave, sad ear- 
nestness, “‘you have something upon your 
mind which you desire to say to me. I have 
not previously been ready to hear it; now, I 
would gladly listen to you while you speak to 
me freely. But first, it is right that I should 
be equally candid with you. It is my deter- 
mination, as soon as possible, to return to the 
performance of those tasks which you have 
set up for me—to carry out, so fur as is in my 
power, your ideas of domestic life and econ- 
omy. ‘To-day Lenter upon my nineteenth 
year, and also upon a regular, systematic and 
useful life; henceforth the pleasures of exist- 
ence will, with me, be subordinate to its du- 
ties.” 

Lost, entirely lost upon me was the heroic, 
self-sacrificing devotion of that announcement; 
for she, better than any one else, knew that to 
yield herself to the perfection of my plans, 
was neither more nor less than the offering 
up of health, peace, happiness, and life on 
the altar of my ambition. And what an am- 
bition! How lofty, expansive and heaven- 
ward tending! ‘To know that my wife could 
do more work in a given space of time than 
any other woman of my acquaintance! To 
feel that in her 1 could exhibit a greater vari- 
ety of accomplishments than any of my mar- 
ried friends could prove to belong to their 
household slaves! 

“Mary,” I replied, ina matter-of-fact tone, 
and condescending to a little kindness as one 
sometimes does toa naughty child who has 
been thoroughly whipped and makes solemn 
promises of future goodness—**Mary, that is 
a very sensible resolution—I am happy to hear 
it—only persist in it, and you have no idea 
how conte:nptibly easy will soon become those 
things which you have viewed in so serious a 
light. But you shalt not be left alone, again, 
my dear—Eleanor isto remaiu and assist you 
in the more severe labors of the house, but, 
in order to rouse your energies to the utmost, 
1 have directed her to do only that which it js 
impossible for you to perform. And now | 

congratulate myself that matters will go ou 
_quite ssmeoth—that you will soon become so 
expert asto find leisure for additional employ- 
ments, But go about it cheerfully, my love— 
nothing lightens a like a cheerful heart.” 

She looked steadily into my face, and 1 fan- 

cied that a tear gathered in the corner of her 


lips were firmly 











breeze whisper ‘thou art her murderer P 


Fe Lary! my Punishment aoe 
wl dio? me Mork to. tne, Ban 





the result of a slowly gathering resolution | 


For the first time since her illness, she-had 


for Eleanor, who had returned to us some | 
weeks previous. Upon the entrance of the | 


good woman, Mary desired to have some con- | ment and respectability.” 


my plate, and our two little girls were merri- 
ly chatting over their strawberries and cream. 
“Charles,” said my wife gravely, “it has 


several times occurred to me, that as your 
claim upon this property is liable to be dis- 


puted -at any moment, it would be far better 
or us to live in an humbler style, reserving a 
large part of our income against actual neces- 
sity, or for the establishment of our girls; be- 
sides, in our present position, they will be- 
come accustomed to many enjoyments, many 
luxuries, which it will be hard to sacrifice 
when they marry.” 

*{ shall not permit them to marry so young 
as you did,” was my coarse reply, “and I in- 
tend they shall previously be taught every- 
thing—that task shall not be left for their 
husbands. Were we to become poor, I should 
of course conform to necessity; as it is, I de- 
sire to see them elegantly as well as usefully 
brought up.” 

Mary sighed as her eyes rested upon her 
beautiful ones—her mother’s heart would 
have spared them a repetition of her own tri- 
als, but as yet she saw no way. Without 
deigning any further notice of her argument, 
[ went on eating and musing, till summoned 
from the table by the door-bell. A venerable 
stranger demanded admission, adding in an 
unfamiliar tone— 

“Very singular as the request may appear, 
I wish to see the whole interior of a house 
whose external beauty I have spent several 
hours in admiring.’’ 

*‘And to whom bave I the honor of expos- 
ing my domestic arrangements?” I haughtily 
demanded. 

*To one who wishes to become your guest 
for a few days,” was his reply. 

“This, sir,” retorted I, ‘is certainly an 


, | original method of proposing an acquaintance 
I can never forget the time, or the | 


between us, but we do not admit strangers, in 
this way; good evening, sir.” 

He !;owed politely and retired, after which 
I returned to the table and related the con- 


| versation. 


**W ould it not have been better,” queried 
y wife, “to have invited him in for half an 
hour? He has an air of gentlemanly refine- 


Not deeming her question worth an answer, 
I simply raised my eyes and allowed my lip 
to curl into an expression of astonishment 
and gontempt; with an unruffled countenance 
she immediately turned towards the children 
and became absorbed, apparently, in their 
prattle, Events proved the justice of her re- 
mark, The succeeding day brought me the 
following note. 

“Mr. Cuarites Mertin—Since I have re- 
spectfully solicited, and you have proudly re- 
fused me a few days’ shelter beneath a roof 
so ample that I could be no burden to you, 
and since the limited resources which secured 
my retura from Germany are very nearly ex- 
hausted, I am forced to demand at once, not 
only the mansion which you occupy, but the 
entire estate and personal property left by my 
father, in your charge, for myself, his only 
and then absent son. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Exocnu Mearurn.” 

1 lost not a moment in answering this note 
in person, and baving become fully satisfied 
that it was no deception, expressed much re- 
gret that he should have been thus unceremo- 
uiously thrust from his own door, to which he 
replied— 

“This is a foolish age, my friend, when our 
confidence in humanity is so weak that we 
cannot bid one ‘come in,’ without knowing all 
things that pertain to his past history and 
present life.” 

To this succeeded a long conversation on 
business, which was very amicable and closed 
with his asking if | ‘had a profession?’ 1 
stated the fact. 

“This, then,” continued he, “ig the cir- 
cumstance you have so long required to com- 
pel you to the just exercise of your knowl- 
edge. Iam glad to find that you are thus se- 
cured from poverty, and worse stilli—from 
idleness.” 

Mary bore this change of fortune with the 
most unwavering fortitude—indeed, with ap- 
parent indifference. My relation bade us re- 
main two months, till every arrangement was 
complete; and meanwhile, purchased and 
presented to our children a beautiful 
in a quiet. village some ten miles from : 
city. To that new home we 
of our furniture as was suited to our condi- 
tion, disposing of the remainder. One request 


only make of me this do- 
mestic Peddie ; it was thes Saas ‘might 
remain with us, as she was to do at 
half price. ! have still to nach myself 
with its refusal. : nb f 

1, “and 

will be 





a a 





| as such, 










| she is sick, as she is in bed.” 


Elean-| 1 











e, Mechanic Arts, Literature, 


Some six weeks after, ehe told me that she 
had engaged a few pupils in French, ltalian, 
‘and in music, both upon the harp and piano, 
the avails of which would yield more than 
enough to pay Eleanor, and begged me to 
send for ber. 

“Remember our little ones,” I replied, 
gravely, ‘‘and as you have been fortunate in 
securing pupils, save for them the money 
which Eleanor would demand.” 

Her scholars increased weekly, so thor- 
ough was her instruction, ard so winning ber 
manners, and it was certainly providential, 
for soon our little store of money was exbaust- 
ed, and her labors were our only dependence, 
while I pursued anew the study of my pro- 
fession. 

From four in the morning till ten and often 
twelve at night, did this angelic woman move 
from one task to another, now bending her 
slight figure over the wash-tub or iron-table— 
then turning patiently the leaves of a diction- 
ary, or slowly executing a difficult piece for 
the assistance of a pupil; now moving rapid- 
ly about the cooking stove to prepare our 
comfortable meal—then hushing our children 
to rest with a low, sweet song, while her fin- 
gers ceaselessly moved over the toilsome 
seam. 

I often stole an hour or two from my books 
to fish in a neighboring pond oe hunt upon the 
woody bills in the vicinity—but for Aer there 
was no walk, no relaxation, no repose—not 
even a word of encouragement or approba- 
tion from me. I deplored our poverty, fret- 
ted over my confinement, grew harsh and in- 
dignant towards the world—she smiled not, 
neither did she weep or utter a word of com- 
plaint. 

Matters remained thus with us for nearly 
three years. | had once more completed my 
studies and hung out my sign as “attorney at 
law,” but as yet no one bad availed himself 
of my services, I sometimes observed that 
Mary had become quite shadowy and more 
than ever silent, but any enquiry into the 
causes was very far from my intention. 

One afternoon, about that time, an old col- 
lege friend whom I had never seen since my 
marriage, but who had recently settled in an 
adjoining village as a physician—called and 
invited me urgently to ride with him to the 
city, stating what I already knew, that acele- 
brated tragedian was that night to commence 
an engagement at a favorite theatre. 

With scarcely a moment’s hesitation, I call- 
ed a lad who was lounging about my office, 
and by him sent a message to Mary that | 
should not be home till late, hoping she would 
not sit up for me. 

Our ride was far too short for all the top- 
ics we wished to discuss—for all the events of 
our separation—but our conversation natural- 
ly turned upon marriage. My friend being a 
bachelor was of course interested, and strange 
to say, while I never caught myself uttering a 
commendatory word to my wife, I never 
slighted an opportunity of extolling her do- 
mestic virtues and acquirements to others; 
the responsive praise this extorted, and the 
desire of the listener to see her, was but a 
delicate tribute to my own judgment and per- 
severance—a flattering unction upon the altar 
of my self-conceit. ‘The doctor therefore 
accepted my invitation to stop in our village 
on our return, breakfast and spend a part of 
the succeeding day with me. 

He was a man of sense, of refined taste and 
learning—I should therefore be justly proud 
in exhibiting my wife to him—such, at least, 
was my conviction. 

It was past three o’clock when [ threw my- 
self upon the sofa in the parlor, thinking that 
I would not disturb Mary till her usual hour 
of rising. About seven my eldest daughter 
aroused me from a sound sleep, to request me 
to go to her mother. 

“Go to her?” I repeated, “why does she 
not come to me?” 

**] don’t know,” replied the child. “I guess 

Not yet risen, and my friend was to break- 
fast with us! 1 got into a passion and flew up 
to her room, at once demanding, without pre- 
meditation— 


“What new afrangement is this, madam, 
that you lie in bed so late?” 

“I have a very severe headache, Charles,” 
was her quiet reply. 

“It is particularly unfortunate that you 
should be so very late this morning,” contin- 
ued I, angrily, “for Dr. Niles is to breakfast 
and «dine with us. ButasI have often told 
you, exercise is the best remedy for the head- 
ache, and you will oblige me by dispatching 
your morning duties with all possible rapidi- 
oe 

As I was leaving the room she asked in a 
trembling voice — 

**Is it not possible to avoid this visit to-day? 
I feel quite ill.” 

“‘Mary,” said I, with sternness, “it is not 
possible, after having invited him, and if it 
were, I should not wish it.” 

At nine we were summoned to the break- 
fast table. I led the way, and as we entered, 
turned to present my friend to Mary, who 
leaned somewhat heavily against her chair for 
support. But before my purpose was accom- 
plished, they had recognized each other and 
clasped hands with the warmth of old friends. 
For a single instant a crimson flush played 
upon Mary’s pale, almost transparent cheek, 
her eye flashed with the enthusiasm of long 
departed years and circumstances, and words 
of welcome sprang involuntarily from a heart 
loosened for an instant from its slavery. Nev- 
er, even in girlhood, had I seen her so trans- 
cendantly lovely. But a few seconds and it 
past away, like one of the last brilliant flashes 
of the dying meteor. 

Over our coffee and toast, an explanation 
was given by our guest. Himself and Mary 
were distantly related, but as the possession 
of wealth with her father, and the want of it 
with his, had given them widely different so- 
cial positions, they had never met but at 
school, where a sort of “eternal” friendship 
sprung up between them, which, however, 
was soon terminated externally by the friends 
of each, and since those days there had been 
unbroken separation. This fact may or may 
not have been the cause of the doctor’s celi- 
bacy; he never enlightened me upon the sub- 
ject, and I do not presume to intrude into the 
kingdom of his heart. 

During breakfast the doctor maintained a 
kind of desultory conversation with me, 
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band—and is it for me—to tell you that Mary 
is dying?” 

Despite the coklness that shot into my 
heart at this announcement, | exclaimed, 
“You must be mistaken, my friend. You are 
unnecessarily alarmed by her pale face and 
loss of appetite; she is always thus in the 
morning.” 

“And has not that suggested to you,” per- 
sisted he, “that instead of rising so early, she 
required rest and additional sleep, especially 
as her cares increased? But these things do 
not signify, now—in six weeks, or perhaps 
less, she will have sought another far distant 
home.” 

My feelings were touched, so was also my 
pride, and he saw that I was getting angry, 
but went on like a true-hearted son of human- 
ity— 

“fam your friend, Charles—you know it— 
you havé confided to me your history, your 
present poverty—this encourages me in the 
offer I am about to make. Dismiss Mary’s 
pupils, and relieve her at once from all labor, 
from every possible anxiety. My profession- 
al services, if acceptable, are free to you, and 
if need be, use my purse as your own. [ am 
alone, and my real wants are few. When a 
child, Mary was dear to me, very; as you 
would grant me the privilege of adding to her 
comfort—especially as you value your peace 
of mind hereafter—refuse me not.” 

I was subdued, humbled, and with tears 
begged him to go to my wife, and ascertain 
every fact which would confirm or relieve the 
fears he bad awakened within me, after which | 
he was to return and communicate the results; 
meanwhlie I occupied myself with writing to 
Eleanor, begging her immediate attendance, 
and enclosing the only dollar which | possess- 
ed. 

In less than an hour, Dr. Niles returned, 
very sad and pale, but calm. I questioned 
him with my eyes. 

“There is no hope,” said he atonce. “A 
year since I might have saved her—now you 
have but to close your office, station yourself 
in her chamber, forget that you have any 
wants, and render her few days as peaceful as 
possible.” 

He turned away from me for a few mo- 
ments and wept as one weeps who in the 
saine mnoment grasps and loses an invaluable 
treasure; when again calm, he continued— 

I found her upon the sofa, so exhausted by 
her last night’s watching for you (she did not 
receive your message) and her exercise this 
morning, that after we left her she fuinted 


,and fell to the floor, The ghildren, with one 


of her pupils, succeeded in raising her to the 
sofa, and brought pillows for her. ‘I'o relieve 
her from any trouble on my account, [ men- 
tioned that I had engaged to dine elsewhere, 
and that you desired her to abstain from her | 
wonted duties. And now, Charles, | will ride 

home and make some necessary arrangements 

and return at evening to remain in your vil- 

lage so long as Mary lives and you need my | 
assistance. I can easily visit my patients 
from here, and of all the memories which life 
has yet given me, it will be the sweetest, to 
have lightened the burden of her dying hours. 





Five weeks from that day we bore Mary to 
the foot of the garden, and laid her in a tomb 
which my friend had caused to be erected. 

Of myself, at that period, and in the pro- 
gress of that fatal event, | cannot speak with 
assurance. I was roughly aroused from a 
dream of years—I was bewildered, and far 
from comprehending the ordeal thro’ which | 
was passing—I considered all that labor, 
firmness and perseverance which | imagined 
I had bestowed upon my wife, totally lost—I 
was maddened to find my home suddenly 
made desolate—indignant that any power, 
human or divine, should have dared to have 
interfered with and so terribly marred the 
beauty of my domestic harmony. Dr. Niles 
took up his abode with me, and to him I owe 
my transition from that terrible state of doubt 
and darkness, to one of calm reflection—se- 
vere and just self-condemnation—deep, thor- 
ough, continued and enduring reform. When 
I could bear it be said to me— 

“Two weeks previous to her death, Mary 
confided to me the peculiar trials of her wed- 
ded life—assured that I would use them for 
no unworthy purpose. 

“Among many truly excellent things, she 
observed, ‘Had it been possible for Charles 
to have understood Me, to have taken me to 
his heart as a friend and equal, matured my 
judgment by counseling with and trusting in 
me, instead of setting himself up as a master 
over me—I should have poured into his bo- 
som a fountain of love which he rashly com- 
pelled me to lock up in my own, 

***True love is, after all, the source of wo- 
man’s devotion; would the husband have in 
her an untiring assistant, a slave, even, let 
him but possess himself of the key to her af- 
fections, and all is gained. 

***But Charles has never regarded me oth- 
erwise than as an item of personal property, 
and in that has my proud spirit found its se- 
verest chustener. Probably I required those 
very sufferings which have for years lain 
heavy upon my soul, and [ retain no resent- 
ment against the hand by which they were 
inflicted. I have heeded them—have been 
made by them purer and wiser. Repeat this 
to him when I am gone, and add my free for- 
giveness so far as he feels there is aught to be 
forgiven.’ ” 





A JEWEL oF A womayx. The Philadelphia 
City Ite says: We saw a lady at Strakosch’s 
great concert on Saturday evening last, who 
had nineteen rings upon her fingers, and thir- 
teen bracelets of different descriptions upon 
her arms, which were bared to the shoulder 
and very handsome. Her hands were small, 
white and beautiful. Some of the rings con- 
tained diamonds of large size, and whenever 
she moved her hand, it appeared to be in a 
blaze of light. This gaily decked lady was 
a subject of admiration to some, of envy to 
others, and of pity toa few. Her fan was 
expensive, and secured to her wrist by a 
heavy gold chain. She wore ear-rings and a 
breast-pin. Altogether she presented the 
appearance of a walking jewelry store, and 
as such we regarded her as the most valuable 
woman, literally speaking, that we had ever 
seen. 


Assence or Minp. An exchange tells of a 
cooper down east, who finding 

difficulty in keeping one of the of a 
cask, he was finishing, in its place, put his 
son inside to hold the head up. After com- 
pleting the work much to his he 
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General Intelligence, Le. Le. 


JOHN McARTHUR, 
No, 1 Market Square, 

AS FOR @aL and extra Genesee 
H FLOUR, sounds Po, Moser uecav ‘Trinidad and 
Cuba MOLASSES; 30 chests and vackages NI et Sou- 
pmn Nor y " { java, Rie 
ol a A, Beams S hides PLR o c ot 
6 bis. Portland BUGARS, 40 bhis cdvciees Want and 


erpool, 200 bags fine ground SALT; 15 b 
pal hd Giass; 50 reams 'w rapping Peper; ie 
TD, casks, bbis., and bo 
ont 100 casks Nails; 25 casks and bones Raisine, 7 bene 
leached Whale and Sperm Oi}; 30 lbs. No. 1 Nutm 


30 boxes P 5 Spice and Ginger; 5 casks Rice; 20M. the 
4. 


Spanish a 45 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERs 


And Grain Growers. 


L & E. WHITMAN have the pleasure to announce , 
e Farmers and Grain Growers, that they continns - 
manutkcture their WROUGHT IRON Rali-way 
HORSE POWER, with many Important Improvem.,;, 
These Horse Powers have been tested during the pret sey 
years, and found, in every tnstance, to answer the experi, 
tions of all whe have weed them. The long exper, a 
they have had in manufacturing there usetul Labor say), , 
Machines, enables them to furnish a neat, eMicient a). 
durable Double Norse Power and Geparntor, mace or 5), 
heat materials and thorenghly put together, the combirey 
weight of which shall not exceed 2100 the., and which cy 

be tra easily from place to place, ae occasion ing 

vire. Innemerable testimonials of the exceiiency .y 
their Horse Power and Beparator, might be given. Ty. 
following extract from the cone on Agricultura! Macht: 

ery exhibited at the National Pair, at Washington, DC _ 
we think will be sufficient. 





HE undersigned, having entered } 
T under the firm of MASON & BRA 3G Sweeld tw 
furm the public that they have taken the stand 


occupied by JOHN BILLINGS, where they intecd nea, | 


all kinds of end to do 


BLACKSMITH WORK 


In the most prompt and efficient manner, more artic - 
ly the SHOEING DEPARTMENT, in all ite vantone 
branches. All work done at orr establishment will be 
done in the most perfect manner, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or no pay. Our prices will be as low as at 
any other similar establishment. Onur senior partuer hav- 
ing devoted the most part of his time, for the last 5 years, 
to the study and practice of BHOEING, feels confident that 
he can do that part of the business a little better than any 
other man on the river. JOEL MASON, 
HAMILTON BRAGG. 
Augusta, October, 1848. *6w42 


STOVES! STOVES!! 


N oor RECEIVED, atthe SIGN OF THE STATUE 
Stewart, Wager, Congres Fareqen;nilsnite, Wesnigion 
’ T, ess, Par 
and Telegraph Air-Tight Geshtne Sharaneae’ Pirro 
The Young American Air-Tight, 
Patented in 1848, warranted EQ\ AL to any Stove in the 
market, as respects Economy, Convenience and Durabil- 
ity. Also, the Stewart's Improved, Hathaway Improved 
Economist Friend, Return Flue, Revolving Five Capitol, 
(patented in 1848, 2 ovens.) Trojan Pioneer, Kennebec, 








“The few remarks we shall have to make about Thre: 
ing Machines and their ap ages, are justin wenson We 
consider no principle yet discovered for the application 

orse Power, superior to that adopted in Whitman's 
“Wrought Iron Rail-wav Horse Power,” and no combing 
tion of Agricultural Machinery equal to hie Horse Powe, 
and Thrasher with Straw Carrier and Pan Mill attache 
for economy of both manual and equine laber, and tor 
pedition. fe speak experimentally and advised) 

All who wish to be furnished with Horse Powers 
Separators, or either of them separately, can be accom: 
dated by applying at their Manufactory, in Winthrop ¥ 
lage, Kennebec county, Maine. Thrashiag Machines 
tached, will also be supplied if desired. 

W hitman’s | mproved Premium Corn Shellers 
Are also Manafactured at the same place. This valvn'le 
Implement has become quite a favorite with Corn Grow 
ers, on account of the ease and despatch with which |r 
separates the Corn from the Cob 

lease call and examine the several Improvements we 
are making and if ready to purchase, we have no dou! we 
can furnish you a good bargain, a good Machine, and goud 
watisfaction. 23 Winthrop, 64 








ALMANACS! ALMANACS! 
D* D. JAYNE would hereby inform the public that he 

publishes annually for gratuitous distribution, by bin 
self and al] his agents, an almanac, called 


Jayne's Medical Almanac & Guide to Health. 





Universe Hot Air, Air-Tight Rotary, Bay State. 8 Pierce's 
Am. Air-Tight Cooking Stoves; the Boston Cook Stove, 5 
sizes, 3 larger with 2 ovens, warranted, and the Castings j 
constanily on hand; Parlor Cook, Cottoge Air-Tight, do. 
with oven, Cast and Sheet Iron Partor, Com. and a. T 
Box Stoves, Small Franklin Coal and Cylinder Stoves: 


The calculations for this almanac are made with great 
care and accuracy and for five different latitudes and | 
gitudes, s0 as to make them equally useful as a calendar 
in every part of the United States and Britieh No. Ameri 
ca. They are printed on good paper, and with handsome 
new type, and are neatly bound, and besides being the 

| heatest and most accurate calendar printed in the United 


Ae ae | States, they coutai r; ble informa- 
Mett’s Ag. Furn 3 Fire Frames; Oven, Ash, and hey cowtain a large amount of valuable informa 


Boiler Doors; Cauldrons, Fire Dogs, Wagon Boxes, Com. | 


aud Stove Hollow Ware; Wooden, Britannia, Enameled, 
Japanned, and TIN WARE; Cast Iron Pumps; Nails, 
Glass, Zinc, Lead, Building Materials, House Furnishing 
Goods, Hard Ware and Cutlery, all for anle “cheap for 
cash” us above, by GEORGE STARRETT. 
N. B.—Custom Work made to order. 
Augusta, November, 1848 44 





PLOUGH MANUFACTORY. 











WOULD call the attention of Farmers, apd others who 

are abont purchasing this most important Implement 
used on the Farm, to the Celebrated CENTRE DRAUGHT 
PLOUGH—+:s it stands unrivaled, after long trial and close 
competition. These Ploughs are made in a great variety 
of forms and sizes, adapted to all the various kinds of 
work, from the small one-horee Plough to those of the 


largest sizes for Field or Road Ploughing. These Ploughs | Te the Young Men of the United States. 


are made of the best materials, in a manner that embraces 
lightness, neatness, strength and durability. In addition 
to these, I] have S/DE-HILL and SUB-SOILL PLOUGHS. 


Also—Expanding Cualtivatorsand Hovey's Pa- 


tent Spiral Hay Cutters. 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKES, a new and improved 
article for rough Jand. 
ay Repairing done at short notice. £2 
The above articles are for sale, at the foot of Court 8t., 
on Water street, by 1. GARFIELD. 
Augusta, June, 1848. 24 





KENNEBEC COOKING STOVE. 
she STOVE OF STOVES, warranted to be the best | 
cooking apparatus ever offered for sale in this market, 
sold wholesale and retai] by the manufacturer, at No. 11, 
Bridge’s Block. THOS. LAMBARD. 
August, 1848. 31 


J. H. HARRINGTON, 
Merchant Tailer, Ne. 8, Bridge's Bleck, 
Water street, Augusta, 

AS this week received a large assortment of BROAD- 
CLOTHS, Doeskins, Cassimeres, Vestings and FUR- 
NISHING GOODS of the Latest styles. 

Also, a large assortment of Ready Made Clothing, 
cut and made in the latest styles. 

Clothing made to order hy the best of Journeymen 
Tailors—the style and workmanship cannot be surpassed 
by any other Establishment in the State. 

ar Please call and examine for yourselves. 39 








CLOTHING fer the Fall and Winter Trade, 


AT BOSWORTH’S 


Cloth, Clothing, Tailoring, and Gentlemen's Furnishing 
Store, No. 5, Bridge’s Block, Water Street. 
TOT WITHSTANDING the boast made by some estab- 
lishments, of being the largest, selling the cheapest, 
and defying competition, we claim ours to be the 


First Established Clothing Store 


On the Kennebec River; and what are claimed by others 

as being pre-eminent over this old and popular establish- 

ment, we are full willing to leave to the public to say 

whether all claims set up by others do not in justice be- 

long to us. Our stock of 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Satinets, Tweeds, 
Pilots, Vestings, &c., cannot be surpassed. 

Clothing-—The reputation this establishment has for 
keeping every style and kind of Garment, would render it 
useless to enumerate them; but be assured of finding the 
Garment wanted, in the best and most modern style, man- 
ufactured expressly for our trade by ourselves. 

Custom W ork.—We have in cur employ two first 
rate Cutters, Mr. B. R. FLAGG, and H. D. FROST, and 
the public can be assured of having Garments made to 
their entire satisfaction, and at the lowest prices. 

Farnishing Goods—:uch as Shirts, Drawers, Hdkfs, 
Cravats, Suspenders, Bosoms, Collars, Mittens, Gloves, 
Umbrellas, &c. R. T. & J. 1. BOSWORTH. 

Augusta, Nov. 2, 1848. 46 


COPPER SMITH & BRASS FOUNDER. 


| HON, suited to the wants of all, and of that kind toe which 
Cannot be found in books. 
His Cataroeve or Diseases, with remarks and direc 
tions for their removal is really invaluable, and make them 
welcome visitors in every house. Every family should 
possess St least one of these annuals. His almanac for 
1849 is now ready for distribution, of whieh he designs to 
publish at least Two Millions, and in order that every 
family in the United States and British America, may be 
furnished with a copy, he hereby invites 1 
Merchants and Storekeepers 

To forward their orders to him as early as possible, and 
they shall be supplied GRATUITOUSLY With as many copies 
as they may deem necessary to supply their various cuos- 
tomers. Thev are also invited at the same time to send « 
copy of their Business Card, which will be printed and 
placed on the cover of the almanacs sent them, also with 
out charge. 

They ure also requested to give all necessary directions 
how the almanacs should be forwarded to them. By jaw 
they cannot be sent by mai) unless the postage is first prid 
on them here. 

Orders (post paid) directed to Dr. D. JAYNE, Philade 
phia, will meet with prompt attention 


Ty Families may obtain these almanacs gratis of J FE 
Lapp and W. 8. Crate, Augusta; B. Wales, Hallowe 
W. A. Blossom, Mt. Vernon Village; A. H. Abbot, South 
China; Wm. Dyer, Waterville; J. M. Moulton, Wayne; 


agents for the sale of Dr. Jayne’s Celebrated Family Med- 
icines. eopiwil 








AN APPEAL. 


| 

ae you are young men prepare yourselves for fu- 
' 

' 


tare happiness, usefulness and respectability 

For a emall amount of money saved from some Peon ‘8 

expenditure once a month, you may in a few months be 

put in possession of a work from which you may derive 

interest and profit for the time, which will serve fora 

| steady through your life, and which you may hand down to 

the next generation as a treasure worthy the age in which 
you lived and worthy their careful study. 


The subscriber wil! publish, about the middie of Octo- 
ber, the first number ofa Popular, Elegant, and Iilus- 
trated Edition of 
Universal History from the Creation of the 

W erld, 


| By the late Hon. ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, 


| Senator of the College of Justice, and Lord Commissioner 
| of Justiciary in Scotland, and former Frotessor of Civil 
History, and Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 
| The work will be published in monthly numbers, at 25 
| cents each, and will be completed in ten or eleven months 
It will make two handsome volumes of about 1100 pages 
| The Study of History is the most entertaining and useful 





| of all studies, therefore the selection of an nathor is of the 
first importance. The History of TytLer bas been thr: 
more than one hundred editions in England, is used in the 
Universities of that country and thie, and takes the first 


rank among literary works. Be particular therefore to 
enquire for Tytler’s Universal History. Remember 
that “KNOWLEDGE 18 POWER,” and if you have more 
knowledge than your neighbor yeu have a power over him 
which he cannot successfully resist. 

Published by T. WILEY, JR., 20 State street, Boston, 
and sold by Cheap Publication Dealers throughout the 
United States. 

Agents wanted to obtain subscribers, who will be paid a 
very liberal commission. gor Examine the first number 

ALONZO GAUBERT is agent for Augusta. 


DO NOT LEAVE BOSTON 
WHEN YOU NEXT VISIT IT, without calling at No 20 
State strect, and examining the immense stock of cheap 
| reading. If you do not bay, it is worth while to see what 

is provided for the public, and if you de want to buy, it is 
| the only place in New England, where you will find so 
| large an assortment at so low prices. 

T. WILEY, Jr.'s Bookstore, 20 State street 

| Be particular about the number--20— 20 
| Bibles, Prayer Books, Sermons, Cook Books, Phreno 

logical Books, Physiological Books, Novels, Romances, 
| Tales, Biographies, Travels, Songs, Magazines, News 
papers, &c. eop6misil Oct., 1848 








MONUMENTS, GRAVE STONES, 
MANTLE PIECES, &c. 


HE subscribers would inform their friends and the 

public generally, that they still continue tw carry on 
the Grave Sfone business, at the old stand, near Market 
| equare, on Winthrop street, eopposi*e G. C. Child's *tore 
| They keep a large assortment of Foreign and Donvertic 
MARBLE and SLATE. We have on hand TEN MONU- 
MENTS. manufactured from the Italian and New York 
Marble; and elegant moulded TOMB TABLES and MAN 





HE Subscriber continues to manufacture all kinds of TLE-PIECES, made of the veined Italian, and black and 


Copper and Brass Work, such as Steam Pipes, Tan- 
ners’ heaters, Soda |Fountains, Force Pumps, Dyer’s Kix- 
tles, Copper Gutters, Copper Boilers, Brass Leather Rolf 


lers and Bed Pans. Composition Spikes and all sorts of | 


Composition for Ship Builders. 
E. D. NORCROSS. 
Augusta, July 18, 1848. 29 





Foreclosure of Mortgage. 


MEREAS, Samvext N. Terrs, by mortgage deed 

dated the eleventh day of April, 1848, and recorded 
in the Kennebec Registry of Deeds, book 158. page 371, 
conveyed to me a certain parcel of land situated in Win- 
throp, and bounded as follows, viz: beginning at the north- 
east corner of the farm formerly owned by Jarvis Lambard, 
deceased, being « part of lot No. 71, which corner is on 
the west side of the county road leading from Winthrop 
Village to Monmouth, and forming also the south east cor- 
ner of land formerly owned by Allen Trufant; thence run- 
ning southerly, on the west side of said road, to the north 
line of land owned by Silas L. Webb; thence westerly on 
said Webb's north line, and also on the north line of land 
owned by Thos. Jackson and Isaac Morse, to a stake and 
stones which are about 8 reds westerly from Morse’s Cor- 
ner, so called; thence northerly, 22 deg. east, to a beech 
tree spotted, which is on the south line of land owned by 
Silas t. Webh; thence easterly on said Webb's south line, 
to land owned by Stephen Sewall; thence southerly on said 
Sewall’s west line, to a stake and stones, forming said 
Sewall’s south-west corner; thence easterly on south lines 
of lands owned by said Sewall and Allen Trufant, to the 
first named bounds. And wherens, the conditions of said 
mortgage have been broken, I claim to foreclose the same, 
and hereby give notice accordingly in compliance with the 
statute in such cases made and provided. 


JACOB NELSON. 
Winthrop, Oct. 27, 1848. 45 


NOTICE. 


HEREAS, my wife, Puese Ann, had without just 
cause left my bed and boatd and refuses to return tu 
me, though requested: this is to forbid all persons harbor- 
ing or employing or trusting her on my account, as I shall 
puy no debts ef her contracting, and shall expect that ev- 
ery person employing her will pay me her earnings; and 
that any person harboring her will be exposed to « aa 
cution for so'doing. JOSHUA HEATH. 
Augusta, Nov. 13, 1848. *3w46 


Dissolution of copartnership. 

HE cepartnership heretofore existing between the sub- 
T oaviee, under the firm of STANLEY & PRINCE, is 
this day dissolved by mutual consent. The books of the 
late firm may be found at the old stand. All persons hav- 
ing unsettled accounts with the Inte firm, are requested to 
present the same for settlement to Leonarp 8. Prince. 

OREN H. STANLEY, 
LEONARD 8. PRINCE. 
Winthrop, Nov. 2, 1848. Sw46 


GARDINER FLOUR MILLS. 


UST RECEIVED, at the Gardiner Floar Mills, a stock 
of very SUPERIOR WHEAT, from which the sub- 
scriber is nuw manafactori FLOUR eof the best 


lity, which will be cna vane Also for sale 
and the usual of Feed. 
fine MIDDLINGS rariety of Feed. 
Gardiner, Oct. 25, 1848, —— 
Crockery for the country. 


MALL CRATES direct from Liverpool, put up express- 
SS" for the country trade, tor anes S y 

















Augusta, Nov R.P. DGE. 
6 DOZEN WELOH & GRIFFITH'S om pe 
justreceived by | 44 GEO. 8ST. ‘ 
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VALUABLE FARM 
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| gold Egyptian Marble. J 
Also, a quantity of SOAP STONE for fire places, sur- 
rouncing furnaces, registers, &c. &c. 
We employ the best of workmen, and persons wishing 
| for any of the above will do well to cal! and examine the 
} work and prices before purchasing elsewhere. Companics 
uniting, liberal discount will be made. 
” G. & C. PULLEN 
Vugusta, July 18, 1848. 1f-29 


SASH, BLINDS & DOORS. 
& E. W. WILLIAMSON respectfully intorm the 
e citizens of Augusta and vicinity that they still occupy 
a Room in the North end of the New Machine Shop on 
the Kennebec Dam, where they manufacture and keep on 
hand a large assortment of the above articles of the best 
quality at reduced prices. 

Those wishing to parchase wil) do wel) to eal) and ex- 
amine before purchasing elsewhere. A)! orders, sent by 
mail or otherwise, promptly attended to. 

BOBERT TUTTLE, of Skowhegnn, also keeps them on 
hand and for sale. 0. & E. W. WILLIAMSON. 

Augusta, August, 1848. 6m32 


COAL! COAL! 
UST received and for sale a large lot of COAL, of on- 
perior quality, for Blacksmiths’ use, at No. 4, North's 
Block, Water Street, Augusta. 
J. & E. DAVIS & 9. 








Augusta, July 7, 1848. 


CLOTH, CLOTHING, 
And GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE. 
ALDWELL & CO., corner of Bridge and Water Sts, 
Dealers in Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Tweeds, Dve- 
skins, Satinets, Vestings, Trimmings, &.; also, 
Manufacturers of Coats, Frocks, Sacks, Over Coats, 
Pants, Vests, Shirts, Overaiis, Oil Coats and Pants. 

Our assortment of Ready Made Clothing is the 
largest on the river, and we are prepared to sel) (ower than 
the /owest prices before asked. All our Garments are made 
under our own inspection, and every article warranted \o 
be as good as recommended. 

We buve also on hand, Hdkf&, Cravats, Suspenders, Um- 
brellas, Neck Stocks, Under Shirts and Drawers, Bosoms 
and Collars, Red and Blue Flannel Shirts, Calico do., 
White do., Stripe do., Gloves, Woolen and Leather Mit- 
tens, &c. &c. 

Gentlemen in want of any kind of wearing ‘apparel, cap 
find it at our store, and at the very lowest prices. 

We have an experienced CUTTER in our employ, and 
all kinds of Garments cut at short notice, and in all cases 
warranted to fit, CALDWELL & CO. 

Auguste, Octuber, 1648. 2m4i 








RESH Grapes, Raisins, Citron, Currants, Prunes, 

Mace, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, Cloves, Alispice, Ginge:, 
Peach Water, Rose Water, Extract of Vanilla, Extract of 
Lemon, &c., received and for sale very low by 

46 EBEN FULLER. 








THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL BATON, 
Omice over Granite Bank, Watcr St. Augusia 


EBLEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year, 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beycnd 
the year. 7 Single copies, four cents. 

7 Any person who will obtain six good subscribers shal 
be entitled to a seventh copy for one year 
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